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A New Old Testament 


As advance accounts in the newspapers 
some time ago intimated J. M. Powis Smith 
of the University of Chicago, Theophile 
J. Meek of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Alex. 
R. Gordon of the 
United Theological 
College and McGill 
University, and Leroy 
Waterman of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 
have completed their 
American Translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The excitement that the new version 
has caused in the daily press recalls that 
brought forth by the appearance of the 
Goodspeed translation a the New Testa- 
ment four years ago. 
While controversy rages the translators 
let the matter rest as stated in their Pref- 
ace to the translation: 
‘Why should anyone make a new English 
version of the Old Testament? With the 
Authorized Version of King James and 
the British and American revisions, to say 
nothing of unofficial renderings, have we 
not enough? This question may quite fairly 
be asked. The only possible basis for a 
satisfactory answer must be either in a 
better knowledge of Hebrew, or in a fuller 
appreciation of fundamental textual prob- 
lems, or in a Clearer recognition of poetic 
structures, or in such a change in our own 
language as would render the language of 
the older translations more or less unin- 
telligible to the average man of our day. 
As a matter of fact, our answer must be 
found in all of these. 


‘The most urgent demand for a new trans- 
lation comes from the field of Hebrew 
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scholarship. The control of Hebrew vo- 
cabulary and syntax available to the 
scholar of today is vastly greater than that 
at the command of the translators of the 
Authorized Version, or of its revisers. 


“Modern studies of textual problems re- 
inforce the need for a new rendering... . . 
The science of textual criticism has made 
great progress in recent years, and no trans- 
lation of the Old Testament can afford to 
ignore its results. Our guiding principle 
has been that the official Massoretic text 
must be adhered to as long as it made 
satisfactory sense. .... 


“Much of the text that has long “gee as 

rose is now recognized as really poetic 
ae in form and spirit. This adds to the 
necessity for a new translation. Poetry 
should not be printed as prose. The present 
translation brings into fone light many of 
the hidden beauties of Hebrew poetry. .... 


“The English of James's day is not 
wholly natural or clear to the average 
man of the present day. . . . . The use of 
‘vinegar’ in the sense of a wine or liquor 
for drinking has long since ceased to be 
recognized..... Facts like these make 
the reading of the Bible a scholarly rather 
than a religious exercise, and clearly point 
to the need for a new translation. ... . 


‘The content of the Old Testament is, with 
little exception, on a high literary plane. 
The language of the translation, therefore, 
cannot be allowed to fall to the level of the 
street. In this translation the foregoin 

rinciples have been kept clearly in A 
t tries to be American in the sense that 
the writings of Lincoln, Roosevelt, and 
Wilson are American... . it aims at be- 
ing easily understood wherever English is 
spoken. . 
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“The translators and the University of 
Chicago Press have sought to give this 
translation the appearance of a modern 
book. This ‘oe has determined the 
make-up of the page and has led to the ad- 
dition of headings for paragraphs, and to 
the insertion of bolf-titke before individual 
books. It has also kept verse numbers out 
of the text and relegated them to the 
margin..... 

In the best tradition of modern English 
writing this new version interprets the im- 
pressive, eloquent Hebrew of centuries ago. 

The following passage from ‘‘The Song of 
Songs, Which Is Solomon’s”’ is illustrative 
of those sections which the translators 
have cast into poetic form: 


THE MAIDEN TO THE YOUTH 


Kiss me with kisses from your mouth, 
for your love is better than wine; 
the fragrance of your ointments is sweet; 
Your very self is a precious ointment; 
therefore do the maidens love you. 
Take me along with you, let us hasten; 
bring me, O king, into your chamber, 
That we may exult and rejoice in you, 
that we may praise your love more than wine; 
rightly are you loved. 


And here is a part of the story of Ruth in 
the new translation: 


RUTH’S APPEAL TO BOAZ 


Then her mother-in-law Naomi said to her, 

“Should I not be seeking a home for you, my 
daughter, where you may be comfortable? Now then, 
what about our relative Boaz, with whose women 
you have been? See, he is going to winnow barley at 
the threshing-floor tonight. Wash and anoint your- 
self therefore, put on your best clothes, and go down 
to the threshing-floor; but do not let your presence be 
known to the man until he has finished eating and 
drinking. See to it, however, when he lies down, that 
you note the place where he lies; then go in, uncover 
his feet, and lie down yourself; he will let you know 
what to do.”’ 

“I will do just as you say,” she responded. 

So she went down to the threshing-floor, and did 
just as her mother-in-law had instructed her. When 
Boaz had eaten and drunk, and felt content, he went to 
lie down at the end of the grain-heap. Then she came 
in stealthily, uncovered his feet, and lay down. At 
midnight the man started up, and turning over, dis- 
covered a woman lying at his feet! 

**Who are you?” he said. 

“Tam Ruth, your maidservant,’’ she said. “Take 
your maidservant in marriage; for you are a near 
relative.”’ 


“May the Lord bless you, my girl!’ he said. 
“This last kindness of yours is lovelier than the first, 
in that you have not run after the young men, either 
poor or rich. And now, my girl, have no fear; I will] 
do all that you ask; for all the counselors of my 
people know that you are a fine woman. .... i 
THE OLD TESTAMENT: AN AMERI- 
CAN TRANSLATION. Edited by J. M. 
Powis SmitH. Cloth $7.50, leather $10.00, 
postage 25 cents extra. 
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Silly? Craxy? Damnable 
Heresy? 


Since the — of his Jesus: A New 
Biography, Shirley Jackson Case has been 
heralded from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by newspaper reporters 
as the arch-heretic of 
the century. Dr. Case, 
in attempting to show 
the modern reader 
“not the Jesus of the 
stained-glass window, 
but the Jesus who lived 
and walked with 
men,”’ has, it seems, 
done something exceedingly sensational. 
The feeling of the publishers about the 
matter, however, has been expressed by the 
Nashville Presbyterian Advance, a by no 
means radical magazine, better than they 
could do it themselves: 

‘It appears that Professor Shirley Case, 
who has published several excellent vol- 
umes, has written a book on the life of 
Jesus. It is not yet published. [It has since 
appeared.] Some newspaper writer, how- 
ever, learned something about the book 
and wrote a sensational story affirming 
that in the new book Dr. Case declares that 
Jesus did not affirm his own divinity. 
Whether this is a fact or not remains to be 
seen, but on the basis of the assertion of the 
‘exclusive story’ (unfortunately the word 
‘exclusive’ in such cases has come to have 
about the meaning of ‘lying’ to discrimi- 
nating readers) other reporters got busy 
and interviewed some ministers. These 
ministers, without having seen the book, 
promptly proceeded to call it ‘crazy’ and 
‘silly’ and at least two of them are quoted 
as calling it ‘damnable heresy.’ If there is 
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anything ‘crazy’ or ‘silly’ about the whole 
business, it is to be found in those persons 
who so violently denounce what they 
know absolutely nothing about, except on 
the ‘say-so’ of some untrained reporter who 
is probably unable to distinguish between 
theological dogmas and historical facts.”’ 
Hasty and popular as they are, entirely 
oblivious to the unique methods of scholar- 
ship upon which Dr. Case’s biography rests, 
the newspaper accounts have nevertheless 
shown one significant thing: that the 
public is intensely interested 1n new inter- 
pretations of Jesus’ life and work. The 
modern reader is eager to look back over 
the intervening centuries to Jesus as he 
actually was. 


Professor Case has long been known as a 
scholar who has studied, more fruitfully, 
perhaps, than any other, the social back- 
ground of early Christianity. His method 
has been his most original contribution. 
It has enabled him to bring the reader of 
today into direct contact with the en- 
vironment of beginning Christianity. It 
enabled him to dispel in his Héstoricity of 
Jesus the recurring _sweheed that treat Jesus’ 
existence as a myth. And it has now made 
it possible for him to bring the reader 
closer than ever before to the real Jesus 
of history, as he appeared to the men of his 
own time in Palestine over 1g00 years ago. 


Within the past few years there have been 
many unhistorical and sentimental lives of 
Jesus, but there has not been a biography 
dealing in so thoroughgoing a fashion 
with the results of scientific investigation. 
JESUS: A NEW BIOGRAPHY. By Suir- 
LEY JACKSON Case. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
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The Ten Princes 


Somewhere beyond the Himalaya Moun- 
tains lies Magadha, a land notorious for 
its unscrupulous delight in sensuous beauty 
and its ribald worldly wisdom. From this 
country, at a time when its people were 
gay, in love with poetry and pleasure, and 
shamelessly given to lying, fared Raja- 
vahana and nine companion princes to 
conquer the four quarters of the universe. 
Dandin told the story of their adventures 
over a thousand years ago in The Ten 


Princes, his only prose novel. Arthur W. 
Ryder has retold it in a translation which 
retains the beauty of the original and adds 
a modern piquancy. 


It seems that Rajavahana disappeared, and 
the nine companion princes, scattering to 
find him, met with a series of gay adven- 
tures in the course of which each gained a 
throne and an incredibly beautiful lady. 
Mr. Ryder’s translation is a racy re-telling 
of Dandin’s record, first of Rajavahana’s 
experiences, and, as the other princes re- 
join him, of their own exploits, related by 
them with appropriate flourishes and due 
exaggeration. 

In these adventurers runs a pronounced 
strain of the picaresque. But rascals as they 
undoubtedly are, they must nevertheless be 
accredited with pleasant accomplishments. 
Handsome as no other mortals, erudite in 
ethics, astronomy, and metaphysics, they 
have a gift for the lute, are masters of 
magic, excel in horsemanship, and possess 
a scientific skill in thievery, gambling, and 
the arts of deception in general. 

In their travels, they meet many beautiful 
maidens (versed in the arts of flirtation 
both major and minor), whom they charm 
by artifice and natural endowment, and 
describe in warm detail. And through 
their stories troop as great a crowd of 
shady characters, curious villains, and 
examples of shining virtues, as ever 
emerged from an oriental fancy: Buddhist 
nuns, unfaithful wives, sages, rakes, and 
kings, gay girls and gods, court ladies, 
merchants, thieves. Each has his appro- 
priate philosophy which the ome re- 
member to the last degree of subtlety, and 
readily report, whether the subject be the 
conduct of courtesans or the rules of po- 
litical science. 

Dandin was the master of a beautiful prose 
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style which has not lost in the translating. 
One feature of his art is sententious brevity. 
He looked upon prose as a more exacting 
medium than poetry itself. Of his life we 
know little more than that he flourished in 
India in the seventh Christian century. 
THE TEN PRINCES. Translated by 
Artuur W. Ryper. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


a 


Arthur W. Ryder has also translated from 
the Sanskrit The Panchatantra and Gold's 
Gloom. Achmed Abdulla says of The Pan- 
chatantra: ‘Fairytales. But Fairytales for 
grown-ups. Fairytales suffused with a wis- 
dom that is ironic, slightly bitter, wire- 
drawn, perfectly civilized. Mr. Ryder’s 
translation is most excellent. It shows not 
only a thorough knowledge of the subject 
but ahemenliog, sympathy, style, and a 
keen sense of humor.”’ 

Gold's Gloom is bound in exceptionally 
attractive form, with bright-hued covers, 
and a specially iment title-page and 
headbands by Preissig. The quintessence of 
the wisdom and charm of The Panchatantra, 
it is a representative selection of some of 
the most captivating stories in the world. 
THE PANCHATANTRA. $4.00, postpaid 
$4.15. GOLD'S GLOOM: TALES FROM 
THE PANCHATANTRA. $2.00, postpaid 
$2.10. Translated from the Sanskrit by 
Artuur W. Ryper. 
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The World and Man 


Critics unite in calling The Nature of the 
World and of Man, by Sixteen Ranking 
Scientists of the University of Chicago, one 
of the finest and most 
engrossing populariza- 
tions of current science 
in existence. A hand- 
some edition, 
with bright-hued cov- 
ers, has just appeared. 
In accordance with its 
authors’ wish that it 


should always represent the most recent 
knowledge of science, revisions have been 
made throughout the book. 

Forest Ray Moulton, the astronomer, says 
of the volume’s theme: ‘“The Nature of 


the World and of Man is not only a great 
subject—in fact, the greatest one that hu- 
man beings may investigate—but it is one 
rich in romance and filled with stirring 
adventure. It will satisfy, if anything can, 
the love of youth for heroic things. The 
giants of mythological days are far sur- 
passed by the huge machines that are the 
untiring slaves of modern men. The eye 
of the fabled cet was not even pro- 
phetic of the great telescope on Mount Wil- 
son, the pupil of whose eye, so to speak, is 
100 inches in diameter. Not all the magic 
of antiquity can match the marvels of any 
chemical laboratory. Physicians cast out 
demons by means of surgery, by the use of 
extracts of ductless glands, and by pre- 
scribing chemical compounds, and if dey 
have not raised the dead even in a single 
instance, they have at least within a few 
decades increased the average span of hu- 
man life by ten or fifteen years... .. In 
fact, reason and the laws of nature (mark 
well reason and the laws of nature) have be- 
come a sort of intellectual telescope, as it 
were, with which modern science looks 
back across the geological ages..... a 
THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND OF 
MAN. By Sixteen Ranxinc SCIENTISTS OF 
THE University oF CuicaGo. $5.00, post- 
paid $5.15. (Textbook Edition $4.00, post- 
paid $4.15.) 
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-More Contemporary 
Americans 


In his second series of appraisals of 
American life and letters, Mr. Boynton 
gives the reader an unusual view of public 
taste in America, a view marked by ab- 
sence of ridicule and obloquy, in short, 
a glimpse of what American culture has 
to show on the positive side. The design 
of the book centers around the theme that 
certain fine inherited traditions are surviv- 
ing, that the public is not oblivious to 
them, and that a new public is developing 
with a taste distinctly its own. 

Beginning with Melville, Bierce, and 
Hearn, men who wrote before their time 
and who belong in spirit to the present 
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day, Mr. Boynton proceeds to Hergesheim- 
er, Anderson, and Lewis. Believing that it 
is as necessary for the critic to see and de- 
clare what the artist is trying to express as 
for him to discuss the mode of expression, 
he conducts the reader to the very center 
of each artist's own particular world. 


Various aspects of the American scene from 
Paul Whiteman and the movies to the col- 
lege insurgents ae ina lively discussion 
that ranges freely over the seven arts and 
over the traditions and 
innovations of Ameri- 
can life. MORE CON- 
TEMPORARY AMER- 
ICANS. By Percy 
Hoitmes Boynton. 
$2.50, postpaid $2.60. 


Some Contemporary Amer- 
icans, Mr. Boynton’s 
revious book, still retains its popularity. 
* it he interprets the drama, the short 
story, and the poet's art from his back- 
ground of American life and tradition, and 
gives his personal reactions to the new 
modes, forms, and men. 
Sandburg, Dreiser, Mencken, Robinson, 
Frost, Lowell, Wharton, Tarkington, Ca- 
bell, Cather, O'Neill, and Bradford appear 
in this brilliant and engaging series of 
estimates of contemporary American lit- 
erature. SOME CONTEMPORARY AMER- 
ICANS. By Percy Houmes Boynton. $2.00, 
postpaid $2.10. 
AAR 


Chinese Painting 


An extraordinarily beautiful volume with 
fifty-seven plates in collotype is Chinese 
Painting by John C. Ferguson. Chinese art 
as it really is and as it is valued by the 
country that fostered it is written into this 
book with authority and understanding. 
Mr. Ferguson's qualifications for judging 
the art of China by Chinese standards—as 
it must be done—are many. For thirty-five 
years he has lived in China in close associa- 
tion with all the connoisseurs and critics 
of his day, who have been his guides in the 
examination of extant specimens of writing 
and painting. 


Beginning with the earliest records of 
China, Mr. Ferguson has written the his- 
tory of painting in that country to the 
eighteenth century. The introductory par- 
— is characteristic of the spirit of the 
book: 


‘More than three hundred years ago 
Chang Ch’ou wrote in the Preface to his 
Ch’ ing-ho Shu Hua Fang that he would like 
to be transferred into a bookworm, and 
promised that he would not injure any of 
the manuscripts or paintings in which he 
lived, but would be contented with mere 
existence in their company. Such was the 
delight with which one of the ablest 
critics of Chinese writings and paintings 
reveled in his enormous task of separating 
the good from the bad, the genuine from 
the false, among the accumulated ink- 
remains of previous generations. If Chang 
Ch’ou had his wish gratified by 
becoming a bookworm, he would not 
have been of that variety which Emerson 

laced in contrast with ‘Man Thinking,’ 
Ee he had a keen mind. His wish was the 
measure of his appreciation of the worthy 
writings and paintings 
that came under his ob- 
servation. These were 
the products of man’s 
soul and were quite un- 
like the work of man’s 
hands in bronze or clay 
or jade. Through these 
writings and paintings 
ChangCh'ou held com- 
munion with the spirits 
of the great artists and 
calligraphists who preceded him, and in 
their unseen world there were no limits 
of time or space." CHINESE PAINTING. 
By Joun C. Fercuson. Boxed, $12.50, post- 
paid $12.75. 


Roosevelt 


Turning aside from the hero-worship 
which has in the past been an almost un- 
avoidable snare to biographers, however 
desirous of presenting Roosevelt as he actu- 


ally was, Howard C. Hill has written a 
book which even at this late date shows 
Roosevelt in a new light. 
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The 
Business Life of 


Ancient Athens 
By GEORGE CALHOUN 


Many aspects of the life of the 
ancient Athenian have been made 
familiar, but we know very 
little of the busy docks and 
markets in the Piraeus, of the 
financial district where capital 
was mobilized and put to work, 
or the industrial region around 
Laurium, almost modern in its 
dirtiness and desolation. In 
short, for the first time the gen- 
eral reader may now learn the 
way in which business and fi- 
nance were carried on in the 
fourth century B.c. Mr. Cal- 
houn has chosen to emphasize 
the personal and ethical aspects 
of the subject rather than the 
technical processes or purely 
economic data. His exposition 
of the ancient Athenians’ aims 
and ideals, their standards of 
honesty, is offered as a step 
toward a better appreciation of 
what business has contributed to 
the slow building up of the stand- 
ards and ideals which serve as a 
background to the commercial 
activities of the modern world. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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CHICAGO . . . ILLINOIS 


The source material to which Mr. Hill has 
hadaccess is moreextensive thanRoosevelt's 
biographers and historians have hitherto 
found available. Of this 
material, the most im- 
“we part is the 
oosevelt papers of the 
Library of Congress, 
to which only two or 
three others besides 
Mr. Hill have ever been 
givenaccess. Although 
a quarter of 
is notes were cen- 
sored by the official in charge, his book 
still includes the greatest amount of mate- 
rial that has ever been taken from this 
source. 
Roosevelt the man, the creator of the 
Roosevelt myth, Mr. Hill would place 
before Roosevelt the statesman. Represen- 
tative of Mr. Hill’s view of Roosevelt in 
his official capacity is the following: 
“Rooseveltian imperialism as manifested 
in the Caribbean was opportunist in char- 
acter, not planned or predetermined. Like 
the conscript fathers of ancient Rome, 
Roosevelt was led from one action to an- 
other by the swift current of events which 
during his administration seemed to 
change with rapidity..... 
With each problem he dealt in the manner | 
of a practical man of affairs rather than in 
the fashion of the doctrinaire or the man of 
predetermined policies.”’ 
The Boston Transcript comments, ‘‘We have | 
Professor Hill to thank for a most interest- 
ing glimpse of our ex-President. .. . . He 
does not hammer away at his conclusions; 
he presents them gently... . . He invites 
us to strike a compromise, and therefore 
proves himself a most gracious gentleman, 
quite unlike any of his kind in the past or 
resent. In his book we find for the stu- 
an essay; for the interested reader, a 
rtrait 
living 


narrative; for everyone, a striking 
penned upon a background o 
detail.”’ 

Harry Hansen in the New York World calls 
Mr. Hill’s book *‘the sober second thought 
of the historian . . . . a very able study.”’ 
And the Herald-Tribune says, ‘‘Professor 
Hill has turned the X-ray of historical 
criticism upon Roosevelt's Caribbean 
icy."" ROOSEVELT AND THE CARIB- 
BEAN. By Howarp C. Hitt. $2.50, post- 
paid $2.60. 
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The Platonism of 
Joachim du Bellay 


By ROBERT V. MERRILL 


This study deals with Platonism in 
the works of Joachim du Bellay, offer- 
ing an estimate of its character, its 
sources, and its position in the poet’s 
spirit. The introductory portion 
sketches the history of literary Pla- 
tonism in France, and is followed by 
an analysis of Platonistic procédés 
used by Du Bellay. There is a con- 
clusion summarizing the results of the 
whole investigation. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
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THE GREEK ORIGINS OF THE IDEA OF 
COSMOPOLITANISM 


HUGH HARRIS 


“Patriotism,” said Horatio Smith, “is too often the hatred 
of other countries disguised as love of our own”; and this sen- 
timent was re-echoed by Nurse Cavell in her famous phrase, 
“Patriotism is not enough.” Opposed to the perverted and re- 
stricted patriotism which is here condemned is the conception 
of cosmopolitanism. In the last few years this conception has 
gained much support. Thus, the First International Congress 
on Child Welfare held in August, 1925, at Geneva and attend- 
ed by delegates from over fifty different nations, passed a reso- 
lution, “That in every country the education of the child, 
while based in the first place on patriotic sentiment, should be 
directed toward a wider love, namely, that of humanity at 
large.” Similarly, Professor H. J. Laski (A Grammar of Pol- 
itics, p. 642) has recently emphasized the necessity for “a lib- 
eral education in that cosmopolitan outlook which the needs 
of humanity have made so essential.” Although the circum- 
stance of the great war has certainly given cosmopolitanism 
its present intellectual currency, yet we should do well to re- 
member that it is no merely ephemeral doctrine, but one that 
has been transmitted to us through the ages. 

The earliest recorded formulation of this idea is supplied 
by modern archaeological discovery at Tell-el-Amarna, in 
Egypt. Inscriptions have been found there, written by Akh- 
naton (pharaoh of Egypt from 1375 to 1358 B.c.), which indi- 
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cate that this ruler preached a universalistic monotheism and 
regarded himself as owing the same duties to all men, irrespec- 
tive of race or nationality. But this was an isolated phenom- 
enon, without any apparent influence on the subsequent his- 
tory of human thought. The same idea, however, as it was 
expounded by the Hebrews and developed in the biblical liter- 
ature, has had permanent and far-reaching results. And, to- 
gether with the Hebraic contribution on this subject, modern 
civilization is particularly indebted to the Hellenic contribu- 
tion. For, as far as we know from historical records, the an- 
cient Greeks were the first of Europeans to promulgate this 
idea, and it is from them that Western civilization has directly 
inherited it. 

There is a prevalent opinion—which, as I think, needs cor- 
recting—that prior to the Alexandrian age and to the founda- 
tion of the Stoic school, Greek thought had not advanced be- 
yond the conceptions of a narrow city-state patriotism and of 
an irreconcilable barrier between Hellenes and barbarians. It 
is my object to show that the first beginnings of this idea of 
cosmopolitanism are to be found in the earlier classical period 
of Greek thought. I think we may recognize four main lines of 
approach by which the more enlightened of the Greeks arrived 
at the idea: the poetic, the scientific, the philosophical, and 
the religious. And each of these seems to me to have a bearing 
on the problem as it presents itself to the modern world. 

The first approach is what I have designated the poetic. 
From the time of Homer onward poetry has enabled its fol- 
lowers to look away from their native heath to the horizon be- 
yond. Imaginative fancy is of the very essence of poetry. 
“Ever let the fancy roam, pleasure never is at home.”’ It is in 
this spirit that Homer pictures the fabulously happy life of the 
Phaeacians, and describes the Abii, who live far away in the 
North, as “the justest of men,” and the Ethiopians, who repre- 
sent the dark-skinned races of Asia and Africa, as “blameless.” 
He makes Menelaus boast in words that are full of romance: 
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“T roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya.” The 
Odyssey is concerned with the adventures and travels of the 
hero who “saw the cities and knew the minds of many men.” 
His nostalgia is certainly shown, but it is in the true Homeric 
strain that Tennyson represents his wanderlust as incurable. 

Homer is a proof that the artistic imagination not only 
sees the cities of many men, but also comes to know their 
minds. His poetic insight into human nature enables him to 
draw the characters of both friend and foe with understanding 
sympathy. In the scene between Priam and Achilles the spirit 
of humanism finds most pronounced expression. Priam ven- 
tures, as one man to another, to appeal to the good will of his 
enemy, and Achilles becomes sensible of a human solidarity 
founded upon a common destiny. Homer’s freedom from pa- 
triotic prejudices is indeed remarkable. Many readers of the 
Iliad have felt that his sympathy was with Hector quite as 
much as with Achilles, and an effort has even been made to 
prove that he was a poet at the court of the Trojan Priam. 

The Homeric poems were recited by the rhapsodes—tre- 
citers who wandered from city to city and thus helped in the 
spread of a common culture between the different Greek 
states. Further, so far from arousing hostility toward the tra- 
ditional enemies of the Greeks, the effect of their recitation 
seems rather to have been the enlisting of sympathy. Plato, 
in his Jon, records how when the rhapsode is reciting the sor- 
rows of Andromache, Hecuba, or Priam, his soul in ecstasy ap- 
pears to be far away in Troy, and his eyes fill with tears; and 
how he produces a similar effect on the spectators. 

It is the true Homeric tradition of a sympathy transcend- 
ing patriotism which Euripides follows in some of his Trojan 
themes. In the Trojan Women, for example, far from dilating 
on the glory won by the Greeks, Euripides depicts the cruel- 
ties and atrocities which war caused them to commit upon the 
Trojans. Again, in the Andromache, Hermione’s remark that 
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“Barbarians’ laws are not a standard for our city,” receives 
the reply from the captive Andromache: ‘Alike in Asia and in 
Hellas infamy attends base actions.” The genius of Euripides 
lay essentially in psychological drama which demanded an im- 
partial interest in the emotions of all human hearts, whether 
their country was Greece, Troy, Taurica, Egypt, Tyre, Lydia, 
Mysia, or Ethiopia. He pointed to a human nature beyond the 
accidents of citizenship and race, and regarded each man’s 
natural endowments as being his true fatherland. According- 
ly, he said: “Man finds a native country wherever the earth 
nourishes him.” Even more finely expressed are some other 
words of his: “The whole expanse of air is open to the eagle’s ; 
flight, and every land is native soil to the noble man.” 

Thus did the Greeks show that the human soul cannot be 
“cabined, cribbed, confined” within its native land, but is free 
to wander abroad on the wings of poetry. And more than any 
other branch of literature, poetry has continued to be per- 
meated with the spirit of cosmopolitanism. The long history 
of the foreign influences in English poetry is one indication of 
this. It is true that an attempt was made to chain poetry to 
the state by the institution of the poet-laureateship. But the 
fact that patriotic poems on state occasions are no longer ex- 
pected from the holder of that office is a recognition that the 
attempt has failed. 

The second approach I have called the scientific. Here the 
love of learning is the determining factor. We read in Herod- 
otus how Solon “traveled through many lands from love of 
knowledge and a desire to see the world.” It was this motive 
which led Anaximander of Miletus to undertake such a great 
work in the cause of human solidarity as the drawing of the 
first map of the world. This map was utilized by his fellow- 
citizen, Hecataeus, who wandered far and wide in order to 
gather material for his geographical, ethnographical, and his- 
torical researches. His contact with foreigners led Hecataeus 
to declare: “I write as I think true, for the stories of the 
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Greeks seem to me manifold and laughable.” Thus did he lay 
down the proposition that scientific truth should come before 
national traditions. 

In this, Hecataeus was followed by Herodotus, who often 
accepts a Persian or an Egyptian record in preference to a 
Greek version of events. Herodotus was the first to adopt the 
comparative method of study and to recognize the unity of 
history. For example, he notes the resemblances between par- 
ticular customs of the Babylonians and those prevailing in 
Egypt, Lycia, Illyria, Arabia, and Cyprus. He shows how 
Greece is indebted for various inventions of civilization to 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Lydia, Babylon, Caria, and Libya. So free 
from chauvinism is the Greek historian that he ascribes the 
defeat of the Persians at Plataea to their inferiority in arms 
and discipline, and not to their lack of valor. Many times he : 
takes evident pleasure in recording his admiration of the good 
qualities in the Persian character. In his opening sentence he 
states that his aim was “to preserve from oblivion the great 
and wonderful deeds of both the Greeks and the barbarians” 
—a statement which evidently annoyed one of his critics, Lu- 
cian, who altered it into “Greek victories and barbarian de- 
feats.” It is surely a remarkable fact that the father of history 
should have set for his profession so high a standard of impar- 
tiality. Had more historians followed his lead, they might 
have prevented their records from being used to develop na- 
tional egotism and to depreciate foreign achievements. Only 
in very recent years has a reformed method of writing history 
been adopted, and most modern historians now realize—as did 
Herodotus—the interdependence of peoples and states and 
their mutual obligations. 

The itinerant Greek thinkers known as the Sophists en- 
countered from their contemporaries a prejudice which has 
been recorded by Plato in the Protagoras. At the beginning of 
this dialogue Socrates describes how he called upon Protag- 
oras after his arrival in Athens: “A train of listeners followed 
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Protagoras; the greater part of them appeared to be foreign- 
ers, whom Protagoras had brought with him out of the vari- 
ous cities visited by him in his journeys, he, like Orpheus, 
attracting them by his voice, and they following.” Protagoras 
himself explains the difficulties under which he labors: “A 
stranger finding his way into great cities, and persuading the 
flower of the youth in them to leave the company of their kins- 
men or any other acquaintances old or young, and live with 
him, under the idea that they will be improved by his conver- 
sation, ought to be very cautious; great jealousies are aroused 
by his proceedings, and he is the subject of many enmities and 
conspiracies.” 

Later in this dialogue Hippias of Elis gives a most striking 
enunciation of the cosmopolitan ideal. This speaker had stud- 
ied the habits and traditions of diverse peoples, and himself 
employed non-Hellenic sources of history. He says: “All of 
you who are here present I hold to be kinsmen and relatives 
and fellow-citizens by nature, though not by law; for like is 
by nature kin to like, but law, the tyrant of mankind, often 
constrains by violence in contravention of nature. How great 
would be the disgrace then, if we, who know the nature of 
things, and are the wisest of the Hellenes, and as such are met 
together in this city, should have nothing to show worthy of 
this height of dignity, but should only quarrel with one an- 
other like the meanest of mankind.” 

From recent archaeological discovery in Egypt (see Gren- 
fell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XI, No. 1364) we 
know that Antiphon, another of these Sophists, urged that the 
distinction which current Greek opinion held to exist between 
the Greeks and the rest of the world was a conventional and 
false one. He argued, probably under the influence of medical ' 
‘science, that by nature all men had the same physical attrib-- 
utes and like bodily faculties. 

Among those who suffered for their disinterested pursuit 
of truth was Anaxagoras, who let no racial prepossessions or 
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civic pride stand in the way. He was not one of those who 
vainly boasted of the wisdom of the Greeks. He remarked, 
“The theories cf the Greeks are mistaken.” Migrating from 
Ionia to Athens, he devoted himself there to the special study 
of meteorological problems. This seems to have aroused the 
ire of the Athenian patriots, who connected such matters with 
Persian thought, and he was exiled on a charge of Medism. It 
was to him probably that his friend Euripides addressed the 
noble words: ‘Though a wise man dwell far across the earth, 
and though I never see him with my eyes, yet I count him as a 
friend.” 

The philosophical approach is specially interesting, since 
it was the Greeks who were the founders of philosophy. Their 
claim to this title rests on the fact that they were the first to 
place on a scientific basis the idea of the unity of the world. 
The synoptic attitude which they adopted toward the uni- 
verse had spiritual and ethical aspects which necessarily led 
to cosmopolitanism. Many of them, like the Sophists and An- 
axagoras, were itinerants. Among others who were noted for 
their distant travels were Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Dem- 
ocritus. Xenophanes was specially fond of the comparative 
method of argument, by which he could work in his own ob- 
servations as a traveler. Parmenides wrote on the way of truth 
which led him through all the towns in search of knowledge. 
Democritus complains, “I visited Athens and no one knew: 
me.” Yet, as a result of his wanderings further afield, he could 
say, “To the wise man every country is a dwelling-place, for 
the whole world is the fatherland of a good soul.” 

Heracleitus and Empedocles enunciated the doctrine that 
immanent in the order of the universe is a moral law of reason, 
in which all men as rational creatures naturally share, and to 
which human laws everywhere should conform. The idea of 
the law of nature (or natural law) which they thus promul- 
gated has been of the greatest importance in the history of hu- 
man thought. “Modern international law,” says Sir Frederick 
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Pollock (Essays in the Law, p. 67), “is a law founded on cos- 
mopolitan principles of reason, a true living offshoot of the 
Law of Nature”; and the necessity for still maintaining the 
connection between the two is emphasized by international 
jurists at the present day (see the essay by Professor A. Pearce 
Higgins on “The Work of Grotius and of the Modern Inter- 
national Lawyer,” in Cambridge Legal Essays, 1926). Em- 
pedocles further associated with the idea of natural law the 
conception of an original state of nature which was character- 
ized by universal peace. According to him, war is not a prime- | 
val institution, and this belief has recently received support 
from two prominent anthropologists, Professor G. Elliot 
Smith and Mr. W. J. Perry. 

Entirely in accordance with what we know of the charac- 
ter of Socrates is the tradition that he asserted that he was “a 
citizen of the world” (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. V. 37, 108: “mun- 
danus”; Plutarch, De Exil. V. p. 600: xécut0s). According 
to Plato (Gorgias, 480 B-C), he urged that the wrongdoings 
of one’s country, so far from being screened or defended, 
should be exposed and denounced—a teaching which enun- 
ciates the very opposite of the doctrine ““My country, right or 
wrong.” He spent his lifetime in the practice and teaching 
of philosophy, associating equally with citizens and aliens. 
Among his most devoted followers was the semibarbarian An- 
tisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, which made cos- 
mopolitanism one of its foremost precepts. Thus Diogenes 
proudly boasted that he was a kooporonXirys (Diog. Laert. vi. 
63). A Cynic, Crates, was the teacher of Zeno, the Semitic 
founder of the Stoic school, which inherited the tradition of 
cosmopolitanism. 

The names of such men as Voltaire, Kant, and Bertrand 
Russell are a sufficient reminder of the continued connection 
between philosophy and cosmopolitanism. At its foundation 
two years ago the British Institute of Philosophical Studies 
issued a prospectus in which it emphasized the point “that 
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philosophy, by enlarging the objects of our thoughts and ac- 
tions, is able to make us citizens of a larger world.” 

The fourth approach is the religious. There is evidence 
that the Greeks felt the insufficiency of the particularistic 
type of religion and recognized the need for universalism. 
Plato (Laws, 886 A, 887 E), for instance, as a proof of the ex- 
istence of the gods, finds it desirable to state this as the com- 
mon belief of all Greeks and all non-Greeks alike. Zeus was 
generally regarded as the universal father and omnipotent 
king of gods and men. As a war-god pure and simple he scarce- 
ly appears at all, while his appellative of Xenios (the god of 
strangers) is particularly prominent. 

The significance and value of the religious movement 
known as Orphism, which entered Greece from the East dur- 
ing the sixth century B.c., have only come to be realized by 
scholars during recent years. Orphism was concerned prima- 
rily with the salvation of the individual soul—a conception: 
which was incongruent with the absolute rights of the state. 
The spread of Orphic brotherhoods and their doctrines di- 
vorced religion from its dependence on the state, and provided 
a spiritual creed which could be shared by men of different 
political allegiances. Thus individualism in religion had as its 
complement universalism. A mystical faith such as this, which 
made each soul capable of working out its own salvation, and 
postulated a natural union between all living creatures, could 
have no place for patriotic exclusiveness. In the sixth, fifth, 
and fourth centuries B.c. the influence of the Orphic brother- 
hoods was immense, and they preached a religion to the whole 
world, Greek and barbarian, bond and free. “The renown is 
theirs,” says Dr. L. R. Farnell (The Higher Aspects of Greek 
Religion, p. 139), “of being the first world-religion bearing a 
free message.” 

It is probable that out of some such Orphic association 
arose the famous school of Pythagoras, which gained adher- 
ents in the different Greek states as well as among many of 
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the native peoples of Italy. This Society of Pythagoreans 
showed, just as does the modern Society of Friends, that an 
individualistic mysticism in religion tends to ally itself with a 
universalistic humanism. Socrates appears to have been at 
the head of the Pythagorean group at Athens, and it was prob- 
ably his association with this international religion which led 
to his conviction. 

This Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine finds its finest ex- 
pression in Socrates’ great disciple. Plato enlarged the senti- 
ment of local patriotism by centering attention on the soul’s 
heavenly home. Man’s original and ultimate home was heav- 
en; therefore he should direct his thoughts beyond his tem- 
porary habitation here, and realize that he was a member of a 
wider community than that of his own particular city-state. 
This Platonic conception has been an inspiration to men ever 
since. From it has developed that line of thought which finds 
its noblest modern expression in the words of Romain Rol- 
land: “For the finer spirits of Europe there are two dwelling 
places: our earthly fatherland and that other, the city of God. 
Of the one we are the guests, of the other the builders. To the 
one let us give our lives and our faithful hearts; but neither 
family, friend, nor fatherland, nor aught we love has power 
over the spirit which is the light. It is our duty to rise above 
tempests, and thrust aside the clouds which threaten to ob- 
scure it, to build higher and stronger, dominating the injustice 
and hatred of nations, the walls of that city wherein the souls 
of the whole world may assemble.” 
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THE RESURRECTION OF HEDONISM 
JOHN WILD 


Progress in philosophy is something concerning which it is 
always possible to wax sceptical. Ever diverging streams of 
speculation seem constantly to reverify and intensify such 
pessimism. And yet in one respect the very luxuriance of the 
successive emergences seems to afford grounds for a somewhat 
more humble and negative optimism. Surely there are posi- 
tions which it is not possible to reassume: blind alleys which 
the feeble, philosophic torches have perhaps only faintly and 
fitfully illumined, but which have, nevertheless, been clearly 
recognized as quite impossible. So far as ethical thought is 
concerned, many recent philosophers have perhaps oversan- 
guinely congratulated themselves on the discovery of such a 
cul-de-sac: Hedonism in the most recent literature has un- 
doubtedly been looked upon as something possessing a purely 
historical interest—something now outgrown. For most of us 
Butler’s criticism of psychological hedonism and egoism, the 
familiar contradictions of Mill and Spencer, the polemics of 
idealists such as Green and Bradley, and, last but not least, 
the keen analysis of Mr. G. E. Moore, have been decisive. It 
is all the more interesting, therefore, to be confronted with a 
contemporary attempt on the part of Mr. R. M. Blake to 
defend this pariah among ethical doctrines.’ Such protests 
against largely unconscious intellectual drifts are always sal- 
utary and worthy of serious examination. 

Mr. Blake, after summarizing what he takes to be the es- 
sence of the hedonistic position in seven propositions taken 
from G. E. Moore, proceeds to answer current objections. In 
the first place, he disavows psychological hedonism, and dis- 

_ *“Why Not Hedonism? A Protest.” International Journal of Ethics, XXXVII 
(October, 1926), 1-18. 
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misses all arguments, such as those of Professor Dewey, 
against this theory as being “completely beside the mark,” so 
far as his own view, which embodies “the central core of he- 
donistic doctrine,” is concerned. Mr. Blake is quite clear as to 
his rejection of psychological hedonism. He says that “its fal- 
sity . . . . isnow generally recognized.” But can Mr. Blake 
consistently do this? Is not psychological hedonism, at least 
to a certain degree, involved in his own position? Now I must 
admit that I am in something of a haze as to the precise nature 
of Mr. Blake’s position, since he not only appears to disavow 
psychological hedonism, but occasionally hedonism itself, as 
in his discussion of the hedonistic paradox where he seems to 
maintain that pleasure need not be the basically prescribed 
object of desire. It is admitted, however, at the beginning of 
his paper, that the crucial tenet of hedonism is the proposition 
that “pleasurable consciousness is always ultimately good, and 
nothing else is ever ultimately good.” Now the ultimate good 
is assuredly what we ought to desire, or what we ought to de- 
vote all our efforts toward realizing. In Mr. Blake’s words, 
“human effort should be so directed as to make this amount 
[of pleasurable experience] as great as possible.” So Mr. 
Blake’s typical position seems to be that basically we ought to 
desire pleasure, although he definitely rejects psychological 
hedonism. Stated in a bald form, we do not desire pleasure, 
but nevertheless we ought to. This, of course, involves a 
chasm between the actual and the ideal, a chasm which Mr. 
Blake, in common with a number of other philosophers, is 
doubtless glad to accept. Of course the ideal is not identi- 
cal with the actual. If it were so it would not be ideal. Never- 
theless, if the chasm becomes too vast does not our ideal be- 
come a mere fantastic dream, and not ideal at all? How far 
removed from actuality may the ideal be? It is this question 
I wish first to consider, since it is a question which I believe 
Mr. Blake is not alone in tending to neglect. Is there not some 
necessary connection between the ideal and the actual? If so, 
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is not Mr. Blake then necessarily a psychological hedonist in a 
very real sense? 

The relationship between the actual and the ideal may 
take four different forms: In the first place the two may be 
identical. One may try to show by a factual analysis that any- 
thing but the ideal is impossible. This is the usual method of 
theodicies, and is the method resorted to by J. S. Mill in at- 
tempting to prove hedonism. According to Mill, all desire is 
necessarily for pleasure. He says, “to desire anything except in 
proportion as the idea of it is pleasant is a physical and meta- 
physical impossibility.”* The whole field of possible objects of 
desire is occupied by pleasure. Since the ethical objects of de- 
sire, what we ought to desire, are necessarily included within 
the possible, what we ought to desire is certainly pleasure. 
Mill’s proof, therefore, holds good on the basis of a rigid and 
exclusive psychological hedonism which makes the desire for 
anything but pleasure impossible. There is only one loophole. 
This is to take the position, as I suppose someone might, that 
the ideal might be altogether impossible. This position is not in 
harmony with our ethical intuitions, which surely do not allow 
us to prescribe as moral acts which are utterly beyond the 
range of possibility for the agent. One could no more ethically 
condemn a six-year-old child for not possessing the ear of a 
Beethoven than he could ethically condemn an oyster for not 
climbing the French Alps. The realm of the ethical is not iden- 
tical with the realm of the possible, but assuredly the ethical 
is contained within the possible. The “can” does not imply 
the “ought,” but, as Kant insisted, the “ought” does imply the 
“can.” If a thing is entirely impossible, it cannot be a moral 
prescription. Such would be a contradiction. So Mill’s proof 
stands on the basis of a strict psychological hedonism. Now, 
this basis is precisely what Mr. Blake denies. He expressly 
disavows the theory that “the sole human motive is the desire 
for pleasure.” He is, therefore, deprived of Mill’s basis of 


? Mill, Utilitarianism (Everyman edition), p. 36. 
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proof. Let us glance for a moment at the other possible posi- 
tions open to him. 

The opposite extreme is, of course, the view we have ob- 
liquely considered, that the desire for pleasure is altogether 
impossible. In denying psychological hedonism, Mr. Blake 
might be assuming this position, which we have seen is con- 
tradictory, since the “ought” surely does imply the “can.” It 
would be contradictory, for example, to prescribe arctic life 
for a banana, or everlasting youth for an octogenarian, be- 
cause the ability to achieve it is contained in the very idea of 
a moral prescription. The ethical must be at least possible. 
The ethical is beyond the actual, to be sure, but it is not be- 
yond the possible. It soars far over the fields of fact, but be- 
yond the thin ethers of potentiality it cannot penetrate in its 
transmundane flight. Thus, this alternative is closed to Mr. 
Blake. That all possible desire is for pleasure, he denies. Con- 
sequently Mill’s route to hedonism is closed. And the idea 
that no desire can possibly be for pleasure would make he- 
donism itself a contradiction, and hence impossible. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Blake has chosen a mediate position. Two, I believe, 
are open to him. 

Since the ethical, as Kant pointed out, is definitely includ- 
ed in the realm of possibility, I propose to subdivide this realm 
into two minor kingdoms to the end of further localizing the 
elusive “ought.” The word “natural,” as Professor Lovejoy 
has pointed out, is a very dangerous word. Nevertheless, like 
other dangerous things, it may be exceedingly useful. What is 
unnatural is still within the limits of possibility. It is what can 
exist, but only at the cost of violating some fundamental struc- 
tural or working principle. Now, I submit that, in addition to 
being limited to the possible, the ethical must further be lim- 
ited to the natural. An ethical prescription cannot violate the 
basic, working character of a thing. Someone with a Shavian 
sense of humor might say that men ought to give up all present 
pursuits and spend their time chasing vortices with butterfly 
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nets. But thus to literalize a utopian dream is to confuse cate- 
gories. The utopian dream in itself, by itself, is in no sense 
ethical. Of course—and in this lies the immense value of the 
utopian dream—it may suggest or indicate the ethical. But 
the ethical is not utopian and remote. It grows out of the ac- 
tual and is sternly limited by it. What we ought to do lies be- 
fore us clean-cut and concrete. It is no vague and transcend- 
ent dream. If so, how could it be prescriptive and imperative? 
Even such a transcendentalist as Bradley clearly recognized 
the stark mundaneness of morality, sharply separating it from 
religion: that which deals with the perfect and transcendent.’ 
Morality is in and of this world, or rather it is this world grow- 
ing out of itself. But morality is limited by fact. The pre- 
scriptions of the ethicist, though he has not always been aware 
of the fact, have always been limited by actuality, and the 
nature of man. The ethical experience is the experience of 
growth and emergence. Consequently the emphasis is placed 
on the novel and the transcendent, and the past reality out of 
which the new emerges is neglected. But the past actuality is 
always there, limiting the process, and any projected growth 
which warps or violates the process as it is cannot be ethical. 
The weird and fantastic, as much as the perfect and transcend- 
ent, is non-moral. No one, for instance, would think of pre- 
scribing “‘life in the great open spaces” for a mole. There is a 
large area of the possible, the unnatural which includes the 
transcendently perfect and the merely chimerical, from which 
the ethical is excluded. The human ethicist is limited by the 
nature of man. What is, from the point of view of man’s 
present nature, abnormal or eccentric cannot be seriously pre- 
scribed. Such prescriptions, while not contradictory, are at 
least absurd. 

There is, thus, only one remaining position open to Mr. 
Blake. That pleasure is the only possible object of desire he 
himself denies. That pleasure is impossible as an object of 

* Bradley, Ethical Studies, pp. 279 ff. 
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desire he must reject in order to remain a hedonist. That 
pleasure is an abnormal or unnatural object of desire he must 
also deny, since to prescribe any such thing is simply gro- 
tesque. It is, therefore, necessary for Mr. Blake to accept the 
fourth alternative. It is impossible for him to set up “pleas- 
urable consciousness” as the ultimate good without implying 
that pleasure not only can be desired, but that it can be nat- 
urally desired without violating any fundamental psycholog- 
ical principle. No ethicist can be completely obvious to psy- 
chology. He at least assumes the sort of psychology that will 
prevent his ideal from being a mere grotesque mirage. If the 
desire for pleasure is unnatural and unhuman, occurring only 
in a rare epicurean or neurotic mood, Mr. Blake’s hedonic end 
of ends cannot be taken seriously. In order to make Mr. Blake 
plausible it is necessary to assume that pleasure is a natural 
object of desire. 

Now this is precisely what anyone who has followed 
through the implications of Butler’s analysis of desire* is in- 
clined to deny. After all it is quite abnormal for people to 
become interested in their own psychic states. Our action is 
normally directed outward toward specific objects, as Butler 
shows. Interest in our own feelings and the introverted desire 
to maintain certain of them is decidedly unhealthy, as the prev- 
alence of hedonic conceptions in the Freudian psychopatholo- 
gy tends to indicate. Now, we have seen that Mr. Blake, in 
common with his hedonistic predecessors, altogether ignores 
Butler and his well-known criticism. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate as to what the history of the hedonistic school would 
have been if the hedonists, such as Paley, Tucker, or Bentham, 
had read Butler. Possibly there would have been no hedonistic 
school, for we have seen that, as Mill realized, ethical hedon- 
ism must have a factual basis. Mr. Blake’s ideal, to avoid 
sheer absurdity, must involve the naturalness of pleasure as 
an object of desire. This may not be psychological hedonism. 


*See particularly Sermons 11 and 12 (Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, I, 225). 
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Mr. Blake evidently does not consider it such. But it is the 
view, at any rate, which Butler criticized, and to such good 
purpose that it is very difficult to see how anyone really fa- 
miliar with his analysis can hold to the doctrine. So, although 
Mr. Blake denies psychological hedonism in its absurdly ex- 
treme Millian form—that “the sole human motive is the de- 
sire for pleasure’—he is still a psychological hedonist in be- 
lieving the desire for pleasure to be consistent with human 
psychology, and thus natural. Accordingly, I do not believe 
Mr. Blake is at all successful in his attempt to dodge the stric- 
tures of modern, dynamic psychologists, such as Professor 
Dewey, who tend to view symptoms of hedonism as essential- 
ly psychopathic. If man is the sort of being which the But- 
lerian analysis indicates, then hedonism is a secondary inver- 
sion of desire. Man is a center of energy directed toward 
particular, external goals. It simply would not occur to one 
holding such psychological views to consider hedonism as an 
adequate ethical ideal.* To set up hedonism as a statement of 
the adequate end for a dynamic being is as nonsensical as the 
prescription of high altitudes for a crinoid. I suspect, there- 
fore, that after all Mr. Blake is a psychological hedonist in an 
objectionable sense, as all hedonists must be, at least to the 
extent of holding to the plausibility of a Humian or Titchene- 
rian psychology of mental states which may be naturally de- 
sired. Criticisms, such as those of Professor Dewey, based as 
they are on a Butlerian analysis of desire, and directed against 
such a mental-state psychology are not in the least “beside 
the mark,” so far as hedonism is concerned. They attack the 
factual foundation of the theory, without which it becomes not 
a sensible ideal at all, but a mere fantastic dream. Modern 


* Of course I am aware of the fact that Butler himself followed his age in ac- 
cepting a hedonic theory of value, and even went so far as to say that “it is manifest 
that nothing can be of consequence to mankind or any creature but happiness” (Sel- 
by-Bigge, British Moralists, I, 242). His subtle analysis of desire, however, as we 
have indicated, makes pleasure derivative and dependent, and thus leads to a quite 
different conclusion. 
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psychology, whether of the instinctive or behavioristic varie- 
ty, follows Butler in condemning this foundation. With its 
necessary factual basis, hedonism is untrue. Without it, he- 
donism is either contradictory or absurd. 

Mr. Blake endeavors to free hedonism from another doc- 
trine with which it has been confused by such people as Miss 
Calkins and Mr. Joad, who have attributed to hedonism the 
idea that pleasure ought to be desired. This idea, in the words 
of Miss Calkins, that ‘“‘the proper, though not the invariable, 
object of the morally willing self is pleasure,” Mr. Blake says 
is “definitely excluded” by his quintessential principles of 
hedonism. In justification of this rather astounding statement 
we are referred to the hedonistic paradox that “pleasure to be 
got must be forgot,”’ and assured that it “may certainly be 
quite consistently accepted by hedonists.” There are two 
points which must be here interjected. 

In the first place, Mr. Blake has not made it at all clear 
just how the hedonistic paradox is to be reconciled with he- 
donism. Take, for example, his own statement (p. 10) that 
“the intrinsic value of any state of affairs is in proportion to 
the amount of pleasurable experience it contains, and that hu- 
man effort should be so directed as to make this amount as 
great as possible.” But the hedonistic paradox tells us that the 

pleasurable experience must be forgot. We cannot both direct 
our efforts toward increasing the amount of pleasure in the 
world and also forget all about pleasure. This certainly looks 
like a contradiction, and at least deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

What Mr. Blake probably means to say is that the hedon- 
istic paradox points out merely a means for achieving the 
greatest pleasure in certain cases, namely, by temporarily for- 
getting about the pleasure. This is the only way of reconciling 
the paradox with hedonism. If our forgetting assumes such 
proportions that pleasure ceases to be our ultimate aim, if we 

really forget about pleasure, and make some other aim ulti- 
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mate, then we certainly are no longer hedonists. Mr. Blake 
cannot both eat his cake and have it. Hedonism is committed 
to the doctrine that in our rational moments we ought to set 
up pleasure, or, as Mr. Blake sometimes puts it, “pleasurable 
consciousness,” as our ultimate goal. It may be feasible tem- 
porarily to forget this after we have once decided, but the for- 
getting is a mere matter of policy. This is the only way out 
of the dilemma. But if Mr. Blake means this, then he is cer- 
tainly committed to Miss Calkins’ proposition that “the prop- 
er, though not the invariable, object of the morally willing 
self is pleasure.” The hedonistic paradox cannot be reconciled 
with hedonism by giving up hedonism. If this word is to be 
given any ethical significance whatever, it must mean pleasure 
as the basic end of action. I am afraid that Mr. Blake has 
either contradicted hedonism or himself. 

In the latter case, and if we are to take Mr. Blake seriously 
when he says “that human effort should be so directed as to 
make this amount [of pleasurable experience] as great as pos- 
sible,” he is, of course, a genuine hedonist, and his ideal is 
subject to the traditional criticism of narrowness. When we 
picture to ourselves a continuous, rhapsodic dream of pleas- 
ure, without knowledge, effort, or action, there is certainly an 
intuitive revulsion in many against the confusion of such a 
static, passive bliss with the ethical goal. And this is the cru- 
cial test. As Mr. G. E. Moore has pointed out, the considera- 
tion of a thing in absolute isolation, stripped of all its usual ac- 
companiments, is “the only method that can be safely used 
when we wish to discover what degree of value a thing has in 
itself.”” I think that Mr. Moore, among others, has clearly 
demonstrated that neither pleasure nor pleasurable conscious- 
ness succeed in meeting this test, as the hedonist would antici- 
pate. Pleasure is a value, but not the only value. Other things, 
such as activity and thought, are not merely necessary evils or 
means to sensory titillations. They are values in themselves, 


* Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 91. 
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and without them life simply would be poorer. It is simply 
flying in the face of human intuition, which Mr. Blake admits 
to be final, as revealed in history and language itself, to try to 
absorb the whole variegated array of values into one single, 
passive sort of concept such as “pleasure.” Mr. Blake gives 
very little attention to this fundamental criticism, and what he 
does give issues only in a rather petulant tu quoque. Any the- 
ory of ethics, he says, must reject some things as evil and select 
other things as good. But are not some ethical theories much 
narrower in their range of selection than others? Are not some 
ethical theories so narrow as to leave out certain values which 
the ethical consciousness of man has always found good? In 
excluding activity and all dynamic factors from its ideal, and 
particularly in making knowledge and morality itself mere 
extrinsic means to the good, is not hedonism running counter 
to the intuitions of the race? Mr. Blake leaves the question of 
narrowness unanswered, although his substitution of “pleas- 
urable consciousness” for mere “pleasure” is a tacit admis- 
sion, at least, of the point.’ Pleasure without consciousness 
(Mr. Blake has perhaps been convinced by the Philebus) is 
too narrow. Knowledge or consciousness of the pleasure must 
also be included. Knowledge thus becomes an intrinsic value. 
“Pleasurable consciousness” is much more than mere pleas- 
ure. That such a position is really quite inconsistent with 
hedonism and with his own basic thought is shown at the end 
of his paper, where Mr. Blake, in summing up his own views, 
subscribes heartily to the statement “that if we could get as 
much pleasure in the world, without needing to have any 
knowledge, or any moral qualities, or any sense of beauty, as 
we can get with them, then all these things would be entirely 
superfluous.” Such a view, as Mr. Blake tacitly, and a host of 
critics quite vehemently, have recognized, is certainly open to 
the charge of narrowness. 

Many criticisms have been made of the various attempts 


* Principia Ethica, pp. 37 ff. 
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to transform hedonism into a universalistic doctrine. Mr. 
Blake sees no difficulty here, denying point blank any connec- 
tion between his view and that of egoism. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that such a connection does exist. Turning to Mr. Blake’s 
credal principles on page 3, we find the last statement to be 
that “pleasurable consciousness is always ultimately good 

. and nothing else is ever ultimately good.” This is “the 
characteristic and peculiar thesis of hedonism.” Now, pleas- 
urable consciousness, as it concretely occurs—and Mr. Blake 
is very clear that “it is, of course, only concrete, pleasurable 
experience which he [the hedonist] values”—is a decidedly 
private, subjective affair, as everyone knows. Actual pleasure, 
as distinguished from “mere pleasantness as an abstract uni- 
versal,” in which Mr. Blake is not interested, is distinctly my 
pleasure, part of my own ineffable stream of consciousness, 
separate from other streams. Now, if concrete, pleasurable 
consciousness “is always ultimately good . . . . and nothing 
else is ever ultimately good,” and if my efforts with respect to 
the quantity of this pleasure “should be so directed as to make 
this amount as great as possible,” then egoism is certainly im- 
plied, as most of the historic hedonists, and practically all of 
their critics, have repeatedly recognized. The end of my ac- 
tion must be the concrete pleasure that I feel. Each man, of 
course, has a different pleasure, and the ultimate end (one 
thing) turns out to be a multitude of things—the egoistic par- 
adox. 

The point is that hedonists, as we have seen, must take the 
position that the desire for pleasure is essentially natural, and 
thus tend toward a Humian or Titchenerian psychology of 
mental states which may be naturally desired. But such a psy- 
chology is, of course, logically solipsistic. If the desire for a 
subjective, mental state, such as pleasure, is natural, then the 
desire for external transcendent things, such as other peoples’ 
mental states, is unnatural. This, I believe, is the basis for the 
well-known connection between hedonism and egoism. He- 
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donists have used two methods in attempting to escape this re- 
lationship. The earlier hedonists pointed out that there were 
external sanctions, primarily legislative, which forced the in- 
dividual to work for others in order to achieve his own pleas- 
ure. This, however, left him as selfish and immoral as before, 
and was subject to the additional difficulty of leaving the mo- 
tives of the legislator entirely anomalous. The other way is to 
take the position of Sidgwick, that reason is able to intuit the 
abstract pleasure of sensitive beings in general as the good.° 
Much of Mr. Blake’s paper seems to harmonize with this po- 
sition, his proposition 6, for example, where he says “the in- 
trinsic value of a whole is always in proportion to the amount 
of ultimate value which it contains.” Here Mr. Blake seems to 
be setting up a genuinely abstract and universal goal, not the 
concrete particular of hedonism at all. As Green, Bradley, and 
others have pointed out ad nauseam, and as Sidgwick himself 
clearly recognized,’ a sum or “amount” of pleasures is a very 
different thing from a concrete, actual pleasure. Here are two 
extremely different ends of action: on the one hand the actual 
evanescent pleasure, utterly subjective and unsharable; on 
the other hand, the sum of the pleasures of all sentient beings, 
objective and universal. Each requires a different psychology 
to make it anything more than a fantastic dream. A Humian 
psychology will make the first possible and plausible, and the 
second a mere figment of the imagination. A Butlerian psy- 
chology will exactly turn the tables. The minute we make it 
possible for man to desire external, transcendent objects, such 
as the pleasures of other people, we make him something dy- 
namic, and the good as a passive, internal state will simply ap- 
pear absurd. The minute we supply a motivation for the 
universal intuitions of Sidgwick, we made his particularistic, 
passive goal (pleasurable consciousness) narrow and inade- 
quate for the only sort of being that can ever make them any- 
* Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, particularly p. 355. 
OD. cit., p. 354. 
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thing more than hopeless daydreams. We must choose once 
and for all between a psychology of mental states and a psy- 
chology of outwardly directed action—between Hume and 
Butler. If we choose the first, and Mr. Blake seems often to 
lean in this direction, altruism and morality are grotesque de- 
lusions. If we choose the second, the good for such a dynamic 
being must be something active, realization rather than sub- 
jective bliss. Hedonism becomes a mere pathological fantasm. 
I do not see how Mr. Blake can avoid one or the other of these 
alternatives. He must either hold that our motivation is he- 
donistic, in which case we cannot be unselfish and in any way 
moral. Or he must hold that our motivation is non-subjective, 
in which case we cannot be hedonists. 

The final issue, as Mr. Blake follows Mr. Moore in main- 
taining, is an intuitive one. All that an ethical system can do 
is to attempt to organize and systematize our ethical intui- 
tions, which is a large enough task, since our intuitions are 
very vague. Nevertheless, if a system contradicts them in any 
particular respect, we are certainly justified in condemning it. 
And as a host of writers, including Bradley and Moore, have 
pointed out, hedonism does just this. As Bradley says, “when 
moral persons without a theory on the matter are told that 
the moral end for the individual and the race is the getting a 
maximum surplusage of pleasurable feeling, and that there is 
nothing in the whole world which has the smallest moral value 
except this end and the means to it, there is no gainsaying that 
they repudiate such a result.’”° And they repudiate it, I think, 
on two different grounds. The first ground we have already 
considered, namely, narrowness. The common person un- 
doubtedly feels that there are things we should choose even if 
no pleasure came from them. The attempt to fuse all values 
into one he intuitively rejects. Pleasure simply is not the only 
good. In the second place there is no question about the fact 
that common opinion recognizes certain pleasures as higher 
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than others. All sensitive persons recognize qualitative dis- 
tinctions in pleasure, as did J. S. Mill. The pleasures of the 
pig simply are not on the same level with the pleasures of Soc- 
rates. And yet all competent critics are agreed that such a 
qualitative standard is entirely inconsistent with hedonism. 
Both Sidgwick and Mr. Blake are correct in abandoning it. 
The minute we admit invidious distinctions in our scale of 
pleasures we are no longer hedonists. That by means of which 
we judge pleasure cannot itself be pleasure. So for both Sidg- 
wick and Mr. Blake the good is a purely quantitative affair. 
One whole is better than another only if the quantity or 
“amount” of pleasure is greater. Thus both Mr. Blake and 
Sidgwick are logically consistent with their hedonistic prem- 
isses. But do they not purchase such consistency only at the 
price of violating the basic intuitions which assure us so un- 
mistakably that certain pleasures are higher than others? The 
pleasure of pushpin simply is not at the same level as that of 
poetry. The standard we use in judging the morality of an 
action simply is not a mere quantitative summing of pleasures, 
where all are on the same level. If our intuitions are the final 
court of appeal, and I quite agree with Mr. Blake that this is 
the case, then hedonism is certainly wrong, not only in ignor- 
ing the many different sorts of intrinsic value, but in refusing 
to distinguish between the different grades of pleasure. 

In short, I think Mr. Blake has been unsuccessful in avoid- 
ing the Butlerian criticisms of modern, dynamic psychology. 
On the contrary, they play on his hedonism with full force, 
reducing it to a mere chimerical dream with no foundation in 
human nature. I think that this is the most formidable charge 
that can be brought against the view. It may be claimed that 
hedonism is necessary and inevitable, as J. S. Mill asserted, at 
least in the notorious chapter iv of his Utilitarianism. This 
idea Mr. Blake rightly rejects. Also, we may assume that he 
rejects the contrary view that the desire for pleasure is im- 
possible. If the desire for pleasure is possible, it must be eith- 
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er natural or abnormal and eccentric. In the latter case hedon- 
ism as an ethical end is absurd. So Mr. Blake is forced to the 
position that the desire for pleasure is natural in the sense of 
not violating any fundamental psychological principle. This 
view modern psychology seems to agree with Butler in con- 
demning as quite false. Of the three alternatives, then, which 
remain after the first, which he denies, Mr. Blake may choose 
between the contradictoriness, the absurdity, or the falsity of 
his resuscitated hedonism. 

The attempt of Mr. Blake’s new hedonism to reconcile it- 
self with the hedonistic paradox cannot be regarded as alto- 
gether fortunate. His method for achieving the reconciliation 
seems certainly at some points tantamount to a rejection of 
hedonism. If hedonism means anything at all, it must mean 
that “the intrinsic value of any state of affairs is in proportion 
to the amount of pleasurable experience it contains, and that 
human effort should be so directed as to make this amount as 
great as possible,” or, in other words, that our basic desire 
must always be for pleasure, which Mr. Blake, in considering 
Miss Calkins’ definition of hedonism, seems actually to deny. 
Of course, it may be feasible for short intervals to forget this 
and to lose ourselves in action. If the forgetting, however, is 
permanent, and we never succeed in coming to our rational 
selves again, we are no longer hedonists. 

Mr. Blake’s revived hedonism is open to the ancient charge 
of narrowness, as he tacitly admits by substituting “pleasura- 
ble consciousness” for the orthodox “pleasure” of hedonism in 
certain portions of his article. An endless, unconscious dream 
of pleasure without knowledge or consciousness is quite obvi- 
ously inadequate as the ethical goal. But as soon as we admit 
knowledge as an intrinsic value we are no longer hedonists, 
and the way is open for the admission of other intrinsic goods, 
such as morality and action. 

Nor can Mr. Blake’s hedonism be consistently universal- 
istic. As he says, the hedonist is interested in concrete pleas- 
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ure, as it actually occurs, something altogether subjective. 
The psychology that makes such an introverted goal plausible 
makes the desire for other persons’ pleasures quite unplausi- 
ble. On the other hand, universalism needs a dynamic, But- 
lerian psychology according to which desire is something di- 
rected toward external objects. Such a psychology makes 
hedonism unplausible. We must choose one or the other. 
Either we are hedonists, and altruism and morality become ri- 
diculous, or we are Butlerians, and hedonism is ridiculous. 

Finally, Mr. Blake’s new hedonism is quite at odds with 
the common moral intuitions of mankind, which quite definite- 
ly repudiate the lumping together of all values under one pas- 
sive, subjective experience called “pleasure,” and the attempt 
to consider all pleasurable experiences as on the same level of 
goodness. If, as Mr. Blake says, the verdict of our intuitions 
is final, this repudiation, which has been recognized by a host 
of writers, would seem to be a most serious difficulty for any 
ethical system that pays the least attention to everyday mo- 
rality and its concepts. After all, a moral theory cannot end up 
by completely explaining away morality. 

Hedonism may possibly be resurrectible, and while I for 
one am grateful to Mr. Blake for making the attempt, I am 
impelled to conclude that his recent statement of the hedonist 
position involves him in a psychological hedonism strong 
enough at least to put him at serious odds with the modernly 
recognized facts of the case. His revived view is not only sub- 
ject to this charge, as well as that of egoism, but it is narrow, 
intuitively false, and inconsistent. So far as the facts are con- 
cerned, we simply do not desire pleasure, and I quite fail to 
see, so far as Mr. Blake’s paper is concerned, that any good 
reasons have been given why we ought to desire it. 


UnIversity oF MIcHIGAN 


THE CHINESE VERSION OF THE LAW OF NATURE 
TAO-WEI HU 


If Metternich was right in calling the Paris of his day a 
madhouse, then China certainly has been no better than an 
insane asylum at any moment of its history. For, if we may 
indulge in a little anachronism, we might as well say that 
China from days of yore has been furnished with all the para- 
phernalia of the mid-eighteenth-century dogma of natural 
law, which was all the food that the early nineteenth-century 
madhouse had in store for its inmates. But, as usual, the name 
is different. In Chinese political parlance one more often 
meets with the edict of heaven’ than with the law of na- 
ture.” In any case it is the same sort of undefinable and im- 
mutable entity—call it heaven or nature—that is proclaimed 
as the sanction for certain fundamental ideas—call them 
edicts or laws—which are said to be inevitable and irresisti- 
ble,’ but which are, in fact, nothing more than principles ar- 
rived at through a process of a priori reasoning by the indi- 
vidual exponents themselves. But it surely is true that this 
theory, especially in the hands of a skilful manipulator, in- 
fuses into the arguments for certain democratic ideas a force 
which could not otherwise be had. Look above you at night, 
runs the Confucian metaphor, and you will see the north star 
sitting, serene and motionless, and receiving homage from the 

* “Heaven,” in Chinese political philosophy, never means “God” as employed by 
the divine-right-of-kings school in the West; it means rather the “heaven” of John 
Locke when he speaks of revolution as an “appeal to heaven”; or “god” as used by 


the early Huguenots of the sixteenth-century France (e.g., Vindiciae Contra Tyran- 
nos); or better still, “nature” of the natural-law school. 

* “Edict of heaven” and “law of nature” are used interchangeably in this article. 

* Here are some of the much-quoted maxims in Chinese philosophy: “Heaven’s 
command cannot be resisted,” “Prosperous is he who obeys Heaven and destroyed 
will he be who obeys not,” and “Heaven is never partial, but is always partial to the 
good men.” “I fear the majesty of Heaven, and will thus preserve its favoring de- 
cree” (Mencius, quoting the Book of Poetry). 
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surrounding stars. Look around you in the day, and you will 
see the high mountain dominating low ranges, and the majes- 
tic rolling ocean accepting tributes from various streams. To 
frame rules and co-ordinate human activities so as to compel 
men to act in conformity with natural law and to prevent 
them from deviating therefrom, such a relation must be estab- 
lished between ruler and subjects as that subsisting between 
the north star and the surrounding stars, between the high 
mountain and the low ranges, and between the ocean and the 
minor streams.‘ 

Heaven, earth, and man are the three constituents of the 
universe, and natural law—fixed, immutable, and inherent in 
any part thereof—is operating unceasingly and impartially. 
The function of heaven is to afford seasons; that of earth, 
wealth; and that of man, to keep peace and order. Seasons 
are constant, wealth is the same, but government may be good 
or bad according to the governor. Good government consists 
in endeavoring to keep in conformity with the natural law, 
whereas any action in contravention thereof or deviation 
therefrom is misrule.° 

Thus, not only is the establishment of political authority 
to be justified on the basis of natural law, but its quality is to 
be judged thereby. But, heaven being silent, the really piv- 
otal question to be raised here is: Who is the interpreter of 
the heavenly edict or natural law? Who is to decide in any 
particular instance whether or no a government is good? To 
these questions the Chinese answer has been pre-eminently a 
generic one, namely, the people.° “Heaven sees through the 
eyes of the people and hears through the ears of the people.’” 


“Confucian Analects, Bk. II, chap. i. Confucius said: “He who exercises gov- 
ernment by means of virtue may be compared to the north star, which keeps its place, 
while all the other stars turn toward it.” 

* Read Hsin-tse in the essay on “Nature.” It is interesting that the Confucian- 
ists always justify government by examples of analogy to natural phenomena. 

* The Chinese philosophers, like some of the West, never have given a clear defi- 
nition to the word “people.” 

* Book of Mencius. 
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Wan Chang said, “Was it the case that Yao gave the em- 
pire to Shun?” Mencius said, “No. The emperor cannot give 
the empire to anyone.” 

“Yes, but Shun had the empire. Who gave it to him?” 
“Heaven gave it to him,” was the answer. 

“ “Heaven gave it to him!’ Did Heaven confer its appoint- 
ment on him with specific injunctions?” 

Mencius replied, “No. Heaven does not speak. It simply 
showed its will by his conduct, and his conduct of affairs.” 

“Tt showed its will by his personal conduct and his con- 
duct of affairs’; how was this?” Mencius’ answer was, “The 
emperor can present a man to Heaven, but he cannot make 
Heaven give that man the empire. A prince can present a man 
to the emperor, but he cannot cause the emperor to make that 
man a prince. A great officer can present a man to his prince, 
but he cannot cause the prince to make that man a great offi- 
cer. Yao presented Shun to Heaven, and the people accepted 
him. Therefore I say, ‘Heaven does not speak. It simply indi- 
cated its will by his personal conduct and his conduct of af- 
fairs!’’”* 

To make a long story short, Shun was raised to the im- 
perial throne by Yao,’ his predecessor, simply because the 
people approved of his personal conduct and his way of doing 
things. Hence, “the people is the root of the state.’”° Hence, 
“of the three elements of a state, the people are the most im- 
portant; the territory, the less; and the king, the least so.’”™ 
Hence also, when Tse-kung asked about government, the mas- 
ter said, “The requisites of government are: that there be 
sufficiency of food, sufficiency of military equipment, and the 
confidence of the people in their rulers.” 

Tse-kung said, “If it cannot be helped, and one of these 

* Book of Mencius. 


* Yao was the Emperor of the Ton dynasty, the first dynasty of Chinese his- 
tory. He did not give his throne to his son, but to a virtuous courtier of his, Shun. 


Book of Mencius. 
Ibid. 
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must be dispensed with, which of the three should be foregone 
first?” “The military equipment,” said the master. 

Tse-kung asked again, “If it cannot be helped, and one of 
the remaining two must be dispensed with, which of them 
should be foregone?” The master answered, “Part with the 
food. From of old, death has been the lot of all men; but if 
the people have no faith in their rulers, there is no possibility 
_of the state being able to stand.’”” 

Now, with the people fixed as the interpreters of the nat- 
ural law or heavenly edict, the question remains, How can the 
people interpret that law or edict? What is the means of as- 
certaining it? Again the Chinese answer is strikingly similar 
to that given by some of the European and American theo- 
rists; namely, that it is to be determined by the right reason”* 
with which human beings are naturally endowed.** The law 
of nature is the law of reason, and the edict of heaven is the 

_ dictate of reason. Says Lao-tse,’* lamenting the failure of men 
to keep and exercise their right reason, “If princes and kings 
could keep Reason, the ten thousand things would of them- 
selves be reformed.’”* “Superior goodness resembleth water. 
Water in goodness benefiteth the ten thousand things, yet 
quarreleth not. Because it dwells in places which the multi- 
tude of men shun, therefore it is near unto the eternal rea- 
son.’”’ After spending a good deal of dialectic skill on state- 

™ Confucian Analects. 

*«“Right reason” stands for the Chinese word tao, which is a much exploited 
concept in Chinese philosophy. Han Yu, a great scholar of the Tang dynasty, de- 


fined tao as “what one traverses from here to there.” Inasmuch as reason is the only 
way to enlightenment, it is perhaps the most accurate English word to use for the 
Chinese tao. 

* One of the usual sayings of the Confucian School is: “Tao is not far from 
man; but only when he goes in search of ‘Tao,’ he goes far from it.” In the Book of 
Odes we read: Heaven, in giving birth to a multitude of men, endows them with fac- 
ulties each having its specific law; and the people in exercising the faculties with 
which they have been endowed love admirable virtues.” 

* Of all the Chinese philosophers, Lao-tse made the strongest appeal to reason. 

1* Lao-tse’s Canon of Reason and Virtue. 


* Ibid. 
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craft and the art of government, that venerable philosopher 
concludes, “How do I know that it is so? Through reason.’””* 
Now so far, the two famed schools of Chinese philosophy 
headed respectively by Lao-tse and Confucius have been 
treading on pretty nearly common ground; they agree that 
nature is at the basis of all things, including the state and gov- 
ernment; that in the state people should be left with the right 
to interpret the law of that nature; and, also, that the means 
of ascertaining that law lies in the reasoning of mankind. 
With these fundamental questions put out of the way, how- 
ever, the two schools presently part company. For, evidently, 
what Lao-tse discovered as the law of nature by means of his 
reasoning is not the same law of nature seen by the right rea- 
son of Confucius. According to the former, the ideal state 
which is in perfect harmony with the law of nature is one in 
which the people are induced 
. to return to [the old custom of] knotted cords and to use them 
[in the place of writing], to delight in their food, to be proud of their 
clothes, to be content with their houses, and to rejoice in their customs; 
then in a neighboring state within sight, the voices of the cocks and dogs 
would be within hearing, yet the people might grow old and die before 
they visited one another.*® 


But, with Confucius, the Utopia changes its color; for in it— 

Reason has its sway, the world is a commonwealth, the worthy and 
the able are alone called to office, and sincerity and harmony are the prin- 
cipal objects cultivated and sought for. Hence men do not love their own 
parents or their own children only. There are provisions for the aged, 
work for the able-bodied, education for the young, and sustenance for the 
widow, orphans, childless men and women, the defective, and the diseased. 
All the males are given proper work, and all the females have their homes. 
The people try hardest to extract wealth from the ground, but not neces- 
sarily for their private uses; they exert their uttermost effort in labor, but 


Ibid. 
” Ibid. Cf. Chuan-tse’s essay on “Theft”: “As long as great rulers do not die, 
so long will there be robbers. ... . The most tranquil time is that when the people 


are contented and happy, and when although the crow of the cock and the bark of 
the dog in one village are within the hearing of another, the people of the two vil- 
lages are born, grow old, and die without any intercommunication.” 
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not necessarily for their own benefit. The result is that selfishness, schem- 
ing, and monopoly are not seen; robbery, theft, violence, and wrongdoing 
are unknown; and doors and gates remain open day and night. This is 
called the Grand Commonwealth.”° 


Two views more divergent can hardly be found. Having 
accustomed one’s self to the restful tranquility of the state of 
Lao-tse, one would hate to move to the hurly-burly of the 
Grand Commonwealth of Confucius, pleasant as it seems to 
be. Nor would one who has long enjoyed the activities of the 
Grand Commonwealth unhesitatingly accept an invitation to 
live a life “‘as solitary as an oyster” in the realm of Lao-tse, 
leisurely though it actually is. It would be like going from the 
land of the Eskimos of twenty centuries ago to the Moscow of 
the present-day Russia, or vice versa. The difference between 
individualism and socialism would perhaps more nearly sug- 
gest the gulf between these two ideas of the state than any- 
thing else. 

But how do we account for this great difference between 
two men who, as we have seen, have so much in common? 
The philosophical foundation of this difference must be sought 
in the mutually opposing attitudes that the two philosophers 
adopted in regard to the tenets of the law of nature. In the 
opinion of Lao-tse, there is only one such tenet, and that con- 
sists in the injunction “Do nothing.” “If nothing is done, 
there would be nothing that remains undone.” ‘The more 
restrictions and prohibitions are in the empire, the poorer 
grow the people. The more weapons the people have, the more 
troubled is the state. The more there is cunning and skill, the 
more startling events will happen. The more mandates and 
laws are enacted, the more will there be thieves and robbers. 
Therefore the holy man says: I practice non-assertion, and 
the people of themselves reform. I love quietude, and the peo- 
ple of themselves become righteous. I use no diplomacy, and 


' "Li Ki or Record of Ceremonies, ed. by Confucius. 
™ Canon of Reason and Virtue. 
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the people of themselves become rich. I have no desire, and 
the people of themselves remain simple.’”* So reason always 
dictates that we should do nothing, and always nothing. 

This is the extremest version of the laissez faire doctrine, 
and for this Lao-tse has not infrequently been charged with 
anarchistic inclinations; but in fairness it must be said that 
his is not a doctrine of no government; rather it is a doctrine 
of government through non-assertion. And it is only natural 
that a man, despairing of the transformations, instability, and 
feverish restlessness of his age,” should issue a call for us to 
return to nature, where simplicity and non-assertion are the 
order of the day. Plato’s “ideal” and Aristotle’s “good” were 
perhaps elicited by the same condition of affairs. 

It may very well be, however, that Lao-tse did not dis- 
cover the true law of nature, for somehow his theory has never 
had a real hold upon the minds of the Chinese people, at 
whom he had aimed for his objects of conversion. For ideas 
with more or less permanent and representative value we are 
bound to fall back upon the Confucian school. 

Confucius and his disciple Mencius (and particularly the 
latter) set in motion a number of ideas which not only are 
revolutionary in themselves, but were charged, and with some 
reason, with connection with the great uprisings of the people 
in Chinese history.* In all the Confucian classics is presented 
the basic idea that the righteous man is the lord of the world 

Ibid. 

* Lao-tse lived in the sixth century B.c., a senior contemporary to Confucius. 


* Tt is singular that the rebellious leaders of Chinese history are fond of justify- 
ing themselves on the examples of King Tong and King Wu, the two most successful 
and famous revolutionary leaders of ancient times, who were treated with great ap- 
probation by the Confucian school. In fact, their revolutions were influenced by 
Confucianism, for Confucianism is much older than Confucius; it came down from 
Yao, the only emperor of the first Chinese dynasty, and was transmitted through suc- 
cessive sages, Shun, Yu, Tong, Wen, Wu, Chau-Kung, and Confucius. It is also inter- 
esting that Mencius nearly lost his seat of honor in the Confucian temple in the Ming 
dynasty because his principles were deemed unfavorable to the monarchy. At pres 
ent, however, Confucianism is often charged with monarchical or even divine-right 
inclinations, but not very justly, in the judgment of the present writer. 
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not only spiritually, but actually. Therefore no title, heredi- 
tary or otherwise, furnishes a sufficient basis for lordship 
without possession of virtue. “He who exercises government 
by means of virtue may be compared to the north polar star, 
which keeps its place, and all the stars turn around it.’”* In- 
deed, the possession of virtue is necessary to the ruler not only 
for his own sake, not only to entitle him to the high office, but 
for the sake of the people. For “to govern means to rectify; if 
you lead on the people with correctness, who will dare not to 
be correct?’”** “Let your evinced desires be for what is good, 
and the people will be good. The relation between superiors 
and inferiors is like that between the wind and the grass. The 
grass must bend when the wind blows across it.””’ “The ruler 
will first take pains about his own virtue. Possessing virtue 
will give him the people. Possessing the people will give the 
territory. Possessing the territory will give him its wealth. 
Possessing the wealth, he will have resources for expenditure. 
So virtue is the root; wealth is the result.””* Hence the in- 
junction: “From the emperor down to the mass of people, all 
must consider the cultivation of personal virtue the root of 
everything besides.” 

Having possessed virtue and rectified the people with his 
example, the ruler is then to care for the state. It is only an- 
other tenet of the law of nature that he should exercise the 
government for the welfare of his people. “A government is 
good when those who are near are made happy, and those who 
are far off are attracted.” “Jai and Tsao’s losing the empire 
arose from their losing the people, and to lose the people 
means to lose their hearts. There is a way to get the empire: 
get the people and the empire is got. There is a way to get the 
people: get their hearts, and the people are got. There is a 
way to get their hearts: it is simply to collect for them what 


* Analects. * Great Learning. 
* Ibid. Ibid. 
* Ibid. * Analects. 
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they like, and not to lay on them what they dislike. The peo- 
- ple turn to a benevolent rule as water flows downward.” 

The ideas that the ruler should be virtuous and that the 
government should be for the good of the people were iterated 
and reiterated with great emphasis and tremendous force 
throughout the lengthy writings of the Confucian school. On 
the other hand, it seems conspicuously true that such allied 
ideas as government of the people and government by the 
people never entered into the philosophy of the Chinese sages. 
What they were pleading was tolerance and benevolence— 
not direct democracy. It is more than probable that in their 
opinion the people’s mission is not to govern but to be gov- 
erned.”’ Besides, their point of view was predominantly tradi- 
tional and they appealed to history more than to speculative 
reasoning. Since there was no popular participation in gov- 
ernment in ancient China, these philosophers were perhaps 
too “pragmatist” to venture into such innovations. Even had 
they been conscious of such ideas, it is doubtful whether they 
would have taken kindly to them; for is it not true that both 
Plato and Aristotle relegated direct democracy into the con- 
temptible field of perverted or corrupt form of government? 
There is perhaps some truth in the saying that human think- 
ing becomes more progressive with the progress of time. 

But, for whatever cause, this omission on the part of the 
Chinese teachers is significant. For now certain questions 
would seem to suggest themselves: May it not be, for instance, 
that, with the real popular check off the government, the Chi- 
nese democratic ideas become mere forms to please the peo- 
ple’s vanity rather than ways to redress their grievances? 
Who is to decide whether a particular ruler is virtuous or 
whether a particular government is for the good of the peo- 


™ Book of Mencius. 

* Among the oft-quoted sayings of the Confucian school is: “It is in the nat- 
ural order of things that people of intelligence should govern and people of manual 
exertion should be governed.” Sayings of a like nature may be reproduced ad in- 
finitum. 
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ple? What can the people do if the government and the gov- 
ernor are not what they should be? Fortunately for Chinese 
democracy, these do not yet remain questions in the arena of 
political philosophy. For, in face of whatever oppression and 
misrule, can the good people wish for more than the rights of 
revolution and of tyrannicide? And these rights, to be sure, 
were accorded to them in no uncertain terms. 

In the Shuking, that most ancient classic, three canons of 
government are laid down, of which one is “that the people 
have the right to depose a sovereign who, either from active 
wickedness or vicious indolence, gives cause to oppression or 
tyrannical rule.” Although Confucius represents the sover- 
eignty as a sacred mission intrusted for the time being to the 
“Son of Heaven,’ a successful revolutionary easily becomes 
the “Elect of Heaven.” When King Choa” of the San dynasty 
became tyrannical, one of his own courtiers, in answer to pub- 
lic demands, stepped forward, dethroned and executed him, 
and assumed the title of King Wu for himself, also in answer 
to public demands as expressed in folksongs and countryside 
ballads. Ordinarily such a man would be regarded as a rebel 
and usurper. But, on the contrary, he was highly adored time 
and again by the Confucianists. Listen to the poetic praise: 

How splendid was the plan of King Wen! And how energetically it 
was carried out by King Wu! These acts are of such assistance and en- 
lightenment to the people that the succeeding generations were furnished 
with models to correct themselves.*° 


This incident also called forth Mencius’ theory on tyranni- 
cide. Said he, “He who outrages the benevolence proper to 
his nature is called a robber; he who outrages the righteous- 
ness proper to society is called a ruffian. The robber and ruf- 
fian we call a mere fellow. I have heard of the cutting-off of 


* “Heaven gives birth to millions of people and for them it erects the king and 
teacher.” (Book of History or Shuking). It is because of such utterances that Con- 
fucianism has been charged with monarchical or divine-right inclinations. 

“The San dynasty lasted from 1766 to 1122 B.c. Choa reigned from 1154 to 
1122 B.C. 

* Wen was the father of Wu. This quotation is from the Book of History. 
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the fellow Choa, but I have not heard of the putting a sover- 
eign to death, in his case.”** So, whenever a ruler becomes a 
blasphemer of heaven and an oppressor of his subjects—that 
is, when he becomes a tyrant—he is no more to be regarded 
as a sovereign, but as a private man, and is to be condemned 
and punished by the edict of heaven. King Wu, in this ex- 
ample, was therefore no rebel, but fought for a cause both just 
and lawful. 

Thus it is clear that while the consent of the governed is 
not necessary for the basis of government in China, the con- 
tent of the governed absolutely is. And the latter, with the 
sacred “right of rebellion” as its method of enforcement, is as- 
suredly no less aggressive a measure against unruly govern- 
ment than the former. Meadows, an Englishman, writing in 
the midst of the Taiping devastation and in immediate touch 
with its horrors, justified it by elaborate arguments, and 
showed historically that such outbreaks had been an es- 
sential feature in the nation’s development. China has, in- 
deed, been called the classic ground of revolutions, as many as 
twelve having occurred between A.D. 420 and 1644, and re- 
bellions having been innumerable. And this is only one in- 
stance of the Chinese amenability to philosophical doctrines. 

However, as regards the content of the natural-law theory 
—as regards the completeness of the system of rational politi- 
cal speculation—the Chinese saints could hardly compare with 
the Western sinners.*’ China, unassisted by anything like the 
highly developed juristic notions of the West, has never pro- 
duced such a refined theory of natural law.** Nor are the ideas 


* Book of Mencius. 


**Some of the Western exponents of natural law, like Hobbes and Rousseau, 
have been accused as sinners. 


* Such coherent though not always practicable ideas as those of an ante-social 
state of nature, legal origin of civil society, individual rights and obligations both be- 
fore and after entrance into the civil state, specific relations between the individuals 
themselves and between the governor and the governed, the libertarian and equali- 
tarian notions, and a host of other such refinements—with which the West is so fa- 
miliar—are either rudely disregarded or expressly rejected by the Chinese thinkers. 
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actually developed entirely logical and consistent. The Chi- 
nese theorists have stood at times strenuously for the popular 
rights of resistance and tyrannicide. But how are they to be 
exercised? To whom do they belong? To the people—collec- 
tively or individually? No one, in fact, can feel sure that the 
sages did not mean to vest these important rights in the high 
magistrates of the state as the people’s representatives, thus 
foreshadowing the ideas of the early French Huguenots of the 
sixteenth century. 

Furthermore, to saturate the people with an ill-defined 
idea of democracy, and even to arm them with rights of revo- 
lution and assassination, without, at the same time, providing 
them a justification and a system for sharing in government, 
must have caused serious inconveniences to the people them- 
selves in the case of a despotism keenly felt but not strong 
enough to evoke a common uprising; which instance is by no 
means rare in Chinese history. Indeed, it is even to train the 
people in the school of anarchy. For what the philosophers 
and the framers of the constitution following them have failed 
to supply in a regular manner, the exigencies of everyday life 
have compelled the nation to provide by irregular means. In 
the absence of a share in lawmaking, the people at times sim- 
ply take the law into their own hands—a rough-and-ready, 
cruel, and often disastrous remedy for grievances. Even at 
the present day, in small local questions, the populace will 
sometimes resent an imposition by seizing the official sent to 
enforce it, dragging him out of his place, and throwing him into 
a ditch. Then the magistrate who has failed is either repri- 
manded as incompetent and removed from office or forcefully 
retained to let him deal with the people the best he can. When 
the grievance is more widespread and is long continued and 
the officials are obstinate, there may be what is called a “local 
uprising,”’ which has to be put down by massacre, else the 
smoking flax may spread to a conflagration. And this, the ulti- 
mate remedy in the West, is almost the proximate remedy in 
the East, for want of any adequate intermediate machinery 
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of redress. So, it is not only today that China is in a state of 
anarchy! 

As respects the method of reasoning, however, the Chi- 
nese thinkers seem to stand on much better ground than their 
Western counterparts. Those criticisms often heaped upon 
the Western exponents of natural law—such as that they are 
unhistorical and impractical and that they confound “what 
is” with “what ought to be,” etc.—cannot with relevancy and 
justice be applied to the Chinese thinkers. They deemed it 
essential that an appeal should be made to tradition as well as 
to the edict of heaven or the law of nature, essential that it 
should be proclaimed that the rights of democracy rest on his- 
torical as well as philosophical and ethical grounds. Even © 
Lao-tse, the most metaphysical and transcendental of Chinese 
thinkers, was not entirely oblivious of the ways of the good old 
“ancients who were well versed in Reason.””** The Confucian 
Grand Commonwealth to which we have referred was not 
merely an invention of wisdom but a phenomenon of society. 
It had, or was alleged to have had, actual existence under the 
emperors Yao,“ Shun,’ Yu,“ Tan,“ Wen,“* and Wu.* Nor 
were the Confucianists so visionary as to insist upon bringing 
back even that state of affairs. On the contrary, they unflinch- 
ingly set about devising a system to secure peace, order, hap- 
piness, and prosperity to the extent permitted by the existing 
circumstances. In other words, they believed that there had 
been an age of reason, but it had disappeared and royal rule“ 
had sprung up of necessity. To quote their own words: 

Since the disappearance of the sway of reason mankind has broken 


itself up into families, each person loving his own parents and own chil- 
dren, appropriating wealth for his own use and putting forth energy for 


*” Canon of Reason and Virtue. 

“ Reigning 2357-2258 B.C. “ Reigning 2205-2198 B.c. 

“ Reigning 2258-2206 B.c. * Reigning 1766-1753 B.C. 

“ 1184-1135 B.C., governing as the duke of the Chau principality. 

“ Reigning 1122-1116 B.C. 

“ The age of reason was the Grand Commonwealth described before. 
“ The royal rule was the inferior peace to be described. 
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his own purposes. The princes restrict the succession to their own sons 
and brothers, and to protect themselves and their property they erect 
high walls and dig deep moats. They carefully formulate a body of mor- 
als and rights by which the proper bond between the ruler and the ruled 
is secured, the affection between parents and children is strengthened, the 
harmony between brother and brother is promoted, the love between hus- 
band and wife is maintained, the rules and regulations for governing the 
people are established, land for habitation and cultivation is granted, and 
men of wisdom and valor are rewarded. Works are undertaken and enter- 
prises attempted only to satisfy their personal ambitions. Hence in- 
trigues and exploitation run rife, and clashes of interest necessitate re- 
course to arms. It is exactly in this way that Yu, Tan, Wen, Wu, Chen,** 
and Chau Kung*® sprang up. By directing and concentrating their atten- 
tion on morals and rights—by bringing out the underlying principles and 
establishing them with examples, and punishing those who violated these 
rules—they rose to power as kings. Thenceforward any king who at- 
tempted to deviate from the road struck out by these six rulers was im- 
mediately dethroned and scorned by all as base and unworthy. This is 
called the Inferior Peace.*° 


It is singular, also, that in the West the natural-law theory 
has been exploited by such diametrically opposed schools of 
thinkers as those of Hobbes and of Rousseau. But in China 
there has been neither of these types. Rather are they Lockes 
and Blackstones, being immune to both reactionary and radi- 
cal inclinations. While providing a chance for the people to 
rectify misgovernment, they preach that as long as the ruler 
behaves—as long as he is the sovereign—so long his authority 
must be respected. For, ““Heaven produces the seasons, the 
earth yields wealth, parents afford nurture and education to 
their children, but the king adjusts and co-ordinates all these 
agencies. He can do no wrong.’ Indeed, as long as the ruler 
is in position to command respect, so long the Book of History 
assures him that: 

“* Chen (reigning 1115-1078 B.c.) was the successor of Wu. 

“ Chau-Kung, or Duke of Chau (died 1105 B.c.), was the fourth son of King 
Wen. 
Li Ki. 
Ibid. 
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Under the whole heaven, 
Every spot is the sovereign’s ground; 
To the borders of the land, 

Every individual is the sovereign’s minister! °* 

Then, too, it has not been the custom with any Chinese 
thinker to formulate a theory with the avowed purpose of 
ingratiating himself with a Charles II or of glorifying a glori- 
ous revolution. The typical Chinese philosopher is a truly 
strong personality: he is the one that “force cannot bend, 
wealth cannot confound, and poverty cannot move.””* Oppor- 
tunism certainly cannot be charged against him. This would 
seem to go far to explain the long-continued influence that 
he has been able to retain on the minds of the Chinese peo- 
ple. Except the ideas of Lao-tse, which, shrouded in mysti- 
cism, seem to be as far removed from practical politics as the 
Einstein formula is from everyday engineering, the Chinese 
theory of natural law as a whole remains a force always to be 
reckoned with. 

In the West the theory had practically spent its force at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. But when the phil- 
osophical world turned its head toward the new or semi-new 
fields of the more worldly utilitarianism and the more mysti- 
cal idealism, the law of nature not only receded “‘to the limbo 
of outworn creeds,” but became an idle object of jest and ridi- 
cule. In China, however, its fate is happier. It may never have 
produced a sensational war of independence like the Ameri- 
can,” or a startling war of revolution like the French,” but its 
influence in practical politics is steady and its hold upon the 
common minds strong. Steady and strong it always has been 
almost from time immemorial down to the middle of the last 
century; when, all of a sudden, and by a combination of cir- 
cumstances, the Thames, the Rhine, the Seine, and the Mis- 

™ Mencius quoting the Book of Poetry. * Book of Mencius. 

“See B. F. Wright, “American Interpretations of Natural Law,” Amer. Pol. 
Science Rev., August, 1926. 

“See Dunning, Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer, chaps. ii and iii. 
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sissippi began to flow into the Yang-tse,” until today the ex- 
otic streams of natural law have been diffused over the whole 
academic world of great China. For nearly three quarters of a 
century Chinese thought has been subject, for the first time in 
history I believe, to powerful influences from abroad. And 
meanwhile the Chinese thinkers of the day have been busy in 
seizing the new supply of material and molding and remolding 
it so as to utilize it to round out their native theory of the law 
of nature. It may be interesting to note in passing that the 
most current doctrine in the present revolutionary movement 
—the “three-people doctrine” of Sun Yat-Sen“—is itself a 
product of an old theory reshaped and reinforced by new in- 
fluences and new ideas. It is therefore evident that in China 
that venerable theory, which has been outcast by the West, 
not only retains its sublimity and brilliance, but is being car- 
ried on with added luster by the increasing ingenuity of man- 
kind. 

After such a summary statement of the Chinese theory of 
natural law or heavenly edict and a general comparison of its 
standing with that of the Western theory, it may be interest- 
ing to try to answer, in conclusion, this question: What, after 
all, is the typical Chinese meaning of the very term under dis- 
cussion, natural law or heavenly edict? Such a question will 
naturally resolve itself into two different queries: (1) as to 
the meaning of “natural” or “heavenly” and (2) as to that of 
“law” or “edict.” In regard to the former, it would seem safe 
to put down the following significations: 


‘ ™ Works of Grotius, Pufendorf, Vattel, Burlamaqui, Hobbes, Locke, Blackstone, 
Rousseau, and others began to be earnestly read either in original or translated form. 
* “People’s nationalism, people’s sovereignty, and people’s livelihood.” 
™ For a brief article in English on Sun’s theories, see: The Chinese Recorder, 
November, 1926, “A Study of the Teachings of Sun Yat-Sen,” by King Chu, trans- 
lated by F. R. Millican. Sun acknowledged his indebtedness to Lincoln’s apt phrase— 
“government of the people, by the people, and for the people”—as well as to his own 
Chinese predecessors and history. But what was Lincoln but an ardent disciple of the 
natural-law school, his very maxim being an exposition and application of the princi- 
ple that “men are created equal and free”? However, it is Wright’s contention, op. 
cit., that Lincoln was not a natural-law theorist because he did not appeal to that 
term, although he had that basic idea. 
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(a) The rational or reasonable: principles discovered out 
of the nature of things by human reason. (5) The original, 
ie., independent of human history and institutions. (c) The 
conventional, or, in accordance with ancient law or custom, 
i.e., customs or laws that are so firmly established and of such 
long existence that they are held to be clearly fundamental in 
their nature. (d) Pertaining to the physical system of the 
universe. (e€) The ethical, i.e., the appropriate or fitting, or 
the just or equitable. 

While the term “heavenly edict”? may seem to suggest 
“positive” as distinct from “natural” law, in general it is safe 
to say that in the East as in the West, “natural law is held to 
be, not enacted law, but rules and principles existing de facto, 
that is, those inhering in the very nature of the Deity, of the 
universe, of man, of justice and right, or of civil society, to be 
discovered by reason, conscience, experience, or some combi- 
nation of these. Furthermore, those laws or principles are 
thought of as applying to all alike, and as varying not at all.” 
But it is to be remembered that what is asserted not to vary is 
not the actual nature itself, but an individual’s interpretation 
of it, and on that account it varies so much the more. After 
all, the important thing about it is the fact that natural law 
“is nothing more nor less than man’s way of expressing his de- 
sire to find a solution for the insoluble, a formula to stand for 
the great political unknown, or, to put it differently, the at- 
tempt to find some higher source for the principles of justice 
than the will of the individuals who, for the moment, deter- 
mine the positive law of the state.” 


122 MARYLAND AveE., N.E., 
WasurncrTon, D.C. 


*B. F. Wright, Jr., “American Interpretations of Natural Law,” Amer. Pol. 
Science Rev., August, 1926, pp. 524-47. 

© Ibid. My writing the article (and especially the conclusion) was entirely sug- 
gested by Mr. Wright’s excellent essay which has been referred to in the notes and 
which should be read for the purpose of comparison between the theories of the two 
countries. The subject matter of the Chinese theory has necessitated my use of a dif- 
ferent way of writing. 
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VALUE-INTERPRETATION: 


THE METHODOLOGICAL FOUNDATION OF A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCIPLINE 


ALBERT WEINBERG 


Between modern psychology and the mind of modern man 
there exists an unbridged and ever widening gap. Modern 
man, as represented by his cultural expressions, becomes more 
and more subjective; modern psychology, dominated by ex- 
perimentalism and behaviorism, becomes more and more ob- 
jective. Even before the advent of the most radical of objec- 
tivistic psychologies it could not be said that the psychologist 
was notably interested in the dynamic aspect of mind. While 
devoted to the study of mental content, the orthodox intro- 
spectionism is so punctilious that it misses everything really 
interesting. And most surprising of all, we are disappointed 
even in the discipline which might be expected to be more hu- 
man: value theory. Current study of values, although making 
a pretension to study of the higher thought processes, presents 
almost as complete an alienation from the modern conscious- 
ness as academic psychology in general. 

It is the inadequacy of value theory which particularly 
concerns us, because in the study of values psychology comes 
closest to life. By inadequacy we mean not error, but failure 
to treat the entire problem involved, and neglect of that phase 
of the problem which is really more interesting. While the in- 
vestigations of value theory cover an extensive ground, yet 
the scope of this discipline as a whole is a restricted one. It 
treats really of only a certain aspect of values, an aspect not 
of the highest moment. It treats only of the characteristics of 
valuation ueberhaupt, i.e., such characteristics as are pos- 
sessed by all or a whole class of values in common. These 
characteristics, while they indicate certain psychological laws, 
44 
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are not very interesting humanly. Their study involves us in 
a discipline which, though academically important, is rather 
lifeless. 

Yet the study of values, we repeat, is not of necessity life- 
less. Since values represent volitions, and volitions are the 
unit of consciousness,’ it may be said that values are the real 
subject matter of a geisteswissenschaftliche or “psychologi- 
cal” psychology. The entire point is with the approach to 
them. The change of viewpoint which is needed—not to su- 
persede, but to supplement—is radical, and yet so obvious that 
one almost hesitates to mention it. What is lacking in current 
value theory is nothing else than the study of values: we 
mean to say the study of particular values as unique essences, 
as indices of individuated modes of sensitivity. 

Current study of values does not have to do with values in 
the foregoing sense, but with, if the distinction may thus be 
made, valuation. It does not focus the elements of unique- 
ness in a value, but the elements common to all values, which 
can only be represented by an abstract category. It seems 
completely to overlook the fact that it is also possible to study 
a value in itself and for its own sake. 

Now it is only in the study of specific values that we touch 
the human story of mind, that we learn the notable episodes 
of the affective life. It does not contribute vitally to the prob- 
lem of some complex affective experience to know the charac- 
teristics of valuation which it typifies. Indispensable as the 
abstract approach to values may be, it is not right that we en- 
tirely stop with it, stop just before the most interesting point, 
the study of values as living, agitating realities. | 

By value-interpretation we designate a discipline in which 
the study of individual values, such as we have been broadly 
envisaging, is the sole and explicit enterprise. We may now 
bring out the fact that this study can be formulated in terms 
of a single, pervasive problem. It is the perception of this 


*See Holt, The Freudian Wish. 
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problem which makes the study of individual values psycho- 
logically appealing; the failure to perceive it which has caused 
the exclusive engrossment with “valuation.” The problem to 
which we refer is that of why values are valued, i.e., the psy- 
chological grounds, for a value possessing its appeal or co- 
gency. 

The same psychological query of “why” must be put to 
values that is put to the phenomena of behavior, causal de- 
termination being as valid a principle with psychic acts as 
with overt. Values are valued for reasons,’ and in the case of 
most values for a wide plurality of reasons. Of course, by rea- 
sons for valuing we mean not only the consciously apprehended 
ends, but also that larger group of factors which operates 
semiconsciously.* Though we usually value without knowing 
just why we value, yet grounds for valuing exist and are defi- 
nitely discoverable in the margins of consciousness. These 
considerations are especially to be noted in the case of so- 
called ‘“‘absolute” or “primary” values, values which have an 
aspect of self-subsistence. This aspect of self-subsistence is 
completely delusive, and indeed it is our moral values which 
are most complex. The dichotomy in values is based, not upon 
the fact that some values are valued for reasons and others 
not, but that to some there attaches merely an egoistic desira- 
bility and to others a spiritual import, a dignity. And precisely 
because their worth is in a dignity and not a specific usage, the 
grounds for so-called absolute valuations are complex and 
elaborate. 

It is a matter, then, of not being deceived by the apparent 
self-subsistency of values, but of perceiving in every value a 
problem, a latency of significance. The solution of this prob- 

? Cf. also Dewey, “The Logic of Judgments of Practice,” Essays in Experimen- 
tal Logic. There are, however, certain defects in the instrumentalist psychology of 
valuation: the overemphasis of overt conduct, of purely conscious grounds of val- 
uation, and of practical as opposed to moral dilemmas (cf. the writer’s article, “A 
Critique of Ethical Pragmatism,” Journal of Philosophy, 1923). 

* The Freudian unconscious is left out of account here as too debatable. 
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lem, however varied the significance, is in translating one 
value into other values, the values which figure in its motiva- 
tion. Every value leads on to other values because the factors 
through which a value has its appeal are themselves values. 
They are thus, in a sense, components of the value which is 
under analysis, since they constitute the value of that value. 
Every value is complex in that to be a value at all is to be val- 
ued for something, to have values. Whether or not these com- 
ponent values are consciously recognized does not matter; if 
we recognized consciously all psychic determinants, there 
would be no need for the science of psychology. It is just be- 
cause the grounds for valuation are obscure that there is nec- 
essary a method such as the one we expound, a method which 
introspects upon the margins of consciousness.* 

The usefulness of value-interpretation lies primarily with 
moral’ values, the values which, while in reality most complex, 
present least of their significance upon the surface. In addi- 
tion to the particular psychological interest of moral values 


‘The introspection meant is not that of the laboratory, confined to a definite 
span of time, conditioned by external stimuli and observant of all details whether 
relevant or not. The entire problem differs from that treated by the laboratory psy- 
chologist: there is no question here of what data were in consciousness in a definite 
period of time. Since a value does not represent a specific psychic state, but a gen- 
eral attitude, the problem is that of why a value has existed with us in general. We 
must thus examine consciousness at many pertinent points throughout the experience 
with a value. The method is free as to focus, summoning up reminiscences as well 
as observing the present; it is unhampered by the necessity of reporting the whole 
content of consciousness; it may pierce straight to the essence at issue. It may be 
likened to the phenomenological Wesenserschauung, which one can apply quite inde- 
pendently of the metaphysical pretensions of phenomenology itself. 

Though value-interpretations can have certainty only in application to the 
introspector himself, they are, in their main import, hypotheses about the way peo- 
ple in general feel toward a value. This is because we have to do with essences, pos- 
ited by all social psychology in its basic assumption of a similarity of psychic struc- 
ture. 

* By moral values we mean a class much larger than the values of ethical be- 
havior. We mean all values which convey inherent dignity and appear to obligate 
aspiration. Thus moral values can also be purely subjective attainments—decencies 
of feeling or of thought. One of the most important disclosures of our method of in- 
terpretation is that the barrier between moral behavior and inner moral experience is 
unwarranted, both classes of value being composed of the same sort of elements. 
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there is a second reason for beginning our discussion with 
them—the importance of value-interpretation to ethics. Val- 
ue-interpretation must be propadeutic to ethics, ethics being 
unclear if we do not know what moral values mean, that is, 
what their component values are. It needs to be shown with 
every moral value what its essence is as an interwoven texture 
of intentions and aspirations. Then compliance with ethical 
precepts is not an unenlightened absolutism but an intelligent 
application of self-knowledge.* 

One must come to realize that every moral value, no mat- 
ter how simple of aspect, is latently complex, is the condensa- 
tion of a whole ethical philosophy. Such attempts as are made 
by some modern moral philosophers (notably Nelson of Got- 
tingen) to reduce ethical imperatives to one or more funda- 
mental simple values are bound to founder in every instance. 
Take for example the frequent attribution of ultimacy to 
that value of altruism embodied in both the Golden Rule and 
Kant’s categorical imperative. This value does look simple at 
first glance. Moreover it is the chief factor in the largest num- 
ber of moral judgments. Yet even altruism is a complex value. 
In the first place we find in it an opposition to egotism, so re- 
pellent ethically that every revolt against it is valuable even 
as a counteraction. Second, altruism is the index of a fine ca- 
pacity for sympathy, the sensitiveness to the sufferings of an- 
other as another (cf. Max Scheler, Wesen und Formen der 
Sympathie). Third, altruism is valued because it invests the 
strivings of life with a goal of spiritual import, making life 
richer and more significant. Fourth, altruism is motivated by 


* In the discipline of value-interpretation we are reverting to the Socratic meth- 
od, in principle if not in practical technique. Socrates’ fundamental idea was that 
moral values must be understood with respect to their essential aim or idea. But this 
sound principle was defeated by the misconceptions which entered into its applica- 
tion. In its application Socrates sought to find the essence of a moral value by con- 
ceiving of a single idea that pervaded. There is no single idea or aim, there is a com- 
plex. The Socratic method becomes fruitful only when we speak, not of the general 
idea running through a type of ethical behavior, but of the general ideas. The reason 
that all the Dialogues are inconclusive is that no single idea will suffice for all mani- 
festations of a value. Its motivation is complex and pluralistic. 
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a concern for large social ends, by a perception of the indis- 
pensability of mutual help to the existence of society as a 
whole. Fifth, it is valued because it is frequently accom- 
panied by self-sacrifice, the most romantically appealing of 
ethical values. Sixth, altruistic behavior is approved in defer- 
ence to the value of love, distinct from altruism but substan- 
tiating it as an emotion gratified in its exercise. Finally, we 
may perceive in altruism that mystic sense of the oneness of 
the whole human race which may be denoted as the valuation 
of humanitarianism. This analysis is still incomplete, but we 
are limited in these interpretations to mere surveys. 

It is not, however, with the values of ethical behavior 
alone that interpretation finds complexity to unravel; it should 
also attack the problem of the moral value attaching to social 
institutions (customs, conventions, forms).’ The problem of 
the interpretation of such values must be distinguished from 
the problem of the genesis of institutions per se. It is not a 
question of how such institutions objectively arise, but of how 
they become values. It has been a mistake to imagine that the 
problem of social values is solved when their origin is traced 
to the exigencies of primitive society. Present meaning is not 
identical with genetic mechanism, and we value social institu- 
tions contemporarily for quite different reasons from those 
which operated in their origin. Of course, it is true that even 
our present valuation includes motives of social expediency 
and practicality. But in addition to such motives there is a 
purely aesthetic side which current studies of our valuations 
tend to overlook. Thus, it must be realized that in monogamy 
we do not value merely such social designs as the espousal of 
the family, the attainment of social orderliness, the proper 
environment for offspring, etc. We also find a stratum of much 
more subtle motives, involving the values of conjugal love: 
faithfulness, comradeship, concentration of love, self-sacrifice, 


*The “social” values are as much invested with moral worth as the values of 
moral behavior. They also refer to behavior, but their distinctiveness lies in the fact 
that they can only be formulated in terms of a social consensus. 
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patience. Various forms of government are also the foci for a 
much larger and more subtle complex of valuations than is 
apparent on the surface. Thus there is a very poetic moral 
sentiment, composed of many elements, toward the institution 
of democracy; the multiplicity of motivating factors, ranging 
from brotherly love to an almost religious exaltation of free- 
dom, can be envisaged in such a book as Edward Carpenter’s 
Towards Democracy. As for aristocracy, we have only to open 
our Nietzsche to see the sophisticated and esoteric pantheon 
of values amid which this one value is reverenced. 

We pass to another phase of the interpretation of moral 
valuation in viewing the valuation of feeling. We value cer- 
tain states of feeling for themselves alone, without any or with 
very little consideration of their expressions in conduct. Thus 
we should value humility even though it were that of an an- 
chorite and could never ingratiate other human beings. We 
value it because its attainment involves wise perceptions and 
rare spirituality, being as much a moral feat or more so than 
courage or honesty. In the first place humility is deference to 
the highest standard of excellence, a standard before which all 
human capacities must feel ashamed. Still another aspect of 
its motivation is its passionate assault upon the egotism that 
is the pervading sin of our mortal nature. Also, the valuation 
of humility is the valuation of an ability to achieve the objec- 
tivity and honesty of self-criticism. 

Along with moral values stressing feeling, there are moral 
values emphasizing thought—in the sense of philosophical in- 
terpretation of reality. The occasion for such interpretation is 
precisely in the fact that we have to do here not with mere on- 
tological judgments, but with moral attitudes. Attitudes such 
as optimism, pessimism, irony are not justifiable so much by 
reference to fact—for such generalization about life can never 
have proof—as by the appeal of the moral motives which 
enter into them. Pessimism is cogent very largely because we 
perceive a certain hardihood in unflinching perception of the 
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evil of life; optimism, on the other hand, is persuasive for 
those who value pietistic indulgence toward the universe. The 
moral origin of certain modes of intellectual apprehension is 
interestingly exemplified in the case of irony, the focusing of 
painful incongruities between the actual and the ideal. This 
widespread value of modern thought and literature is not a 
mere perceiving, a registering of inescapable objective fact, 
but the cultivating of a very complex moral attitude. The 
phenomenon of anyone enforcing upon himself this essentially 
depressing attitude becomes understandable only when one 
applies the interpretative method and discovers in irony cer- 
tain appealing and sturdy virtues: devotion to the ideal which 
life ironically offends, a devotion for which ironic enjoyment 
is but a defense-reaction; the preference for truth which is 
capable of acknowledging the defeats of one’s ideals; a fastidi- 
ousness which is more quick to perceive ironic defeat than the 
average eye; acceptant Stoicism, the bearing of life’s burden 
of pain with the grace of humor; antisentimentalism, a reac- 
tion from the pretty sweetness of Pollyanna; the courageous 
self-criticism involved in psychological irony which spares 
neither one’s loves nor one’s self. The complete analysis of 
this subtle value would involve, as the writer hopes to show 
in an ensuing study, a survey of almost the whole Weltan- 
schauung of modernity. 

From such values of philosophical apperception it is a 
close step to values embodying a summum bonum, an ultimate 
goal of ethical striving. Interpretation is needed here even 
when the ethical philosophy is explicitly rationalized, the ra- 
tionalization covering only a small fraction of the total moti- 
vation. If we take, for example, hedonism, we may say that 
the complexity and plurality of motives is much more evident 
in the art of an Anatole France than in the technical logistic 
arguments of the hedonistic philosophy. The hedonist is not a 
hedonist merely because he believes that pleasure is what all 
men strive for, and is thus necessarily the highest good. In 
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place of this textbook sophistry let us view some of the subtle 
valuations which actually underlie this hedonistic attitude: 
the shrewd human wisdom which would make the best of our 
fleeting but appreciable mortality; revulsion from the unde- 
served suffering of life and appreciation of any attitude which 
seeks to obviate it; the valuation of amiable well-being as 
such; advocacy of any temper which opposes an inhuman and 
prudish moralism; a somewhat ironic delight in the pictur- 
esqueness of hedonistic naturalism; humanitarianism, which 
would see everyone have his place in the sun; approval of the 
intrinsic instincts of human nature, regarded as dependable 
and amiable; acceptance of love and sex as harmless legitima- 
cies. Thus, the ethical philosophy is destined even in its selec- 
tion of a single supreme value to betray interest in an entire 
host of values. 

Even with philosophies of a purely cognitive pretension we 
find the same need for analysis in terms of vaiues. This is the 
view that William James held when he said that philosophies 
resolve into temperaments, for temperament is a matter of 
values. James’ list of the qualities possessed contrastingly by 
rationalist and empiricist is concerned with types of valuation 
and is an application of value-interpretation. Whatever be 
the academic ground for any philosophical view, one may be 
fairly sure that its appeal is also aesthetic, an ingratiation of 
values. One of the clearest instances of the rooting of a philos- 
ophy in personal values is in Santayana’s Skepticism and Ani- 
mal Faith, where the author takes the most candid aesthetic 
pleasure in his discovery that essences are the only indubitable 
data. The values which underlie Santayana’s philosophy of es- 
sences are fairly clear: unhampered subjectivity; irony, the 
enjoyment of a pervasive delusion; calm detachment; the 
courage which does not tremble at a specious universe. 

When we are viewing the sphere of subjective values we 
must not fail to consider the moral valuation which emerges 
from our literary experience. Our appreciation of literature is 
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not wholly technical, but involves also an appreciation of 
moral-philosophical vistas which literature reveals to us, vis- 
tas which make the work of an author identical to us with 
certain values. Since modern man thinks and feels so largely 
in terms of literature, the interpretation of values must often 
be concerned with literary personages and tendencies. We 
must ask what values a particular philosophically interesting 
writer represents, and then, according to our interpretative 
method, what the meaning of these values is. Thus, with Dos- 
toevsky we should have to consider that philosophical Christi- 
anity the analysis of which would reveal such an extraordinary 
combination of religiosity, romanticism, humanitarianism, 
mysticism, emotionalism, psychologism. In moral philosophy 
the interest of the philosophical approach to literature is well 
evidenced in works of two such sensitive philosophers as San- 
tayana and Simmel. In the field of literary criticism a cham- 
pion of this approach is John Cowper Powys, whose essays on 
the great masters of literature are really essays in the in- 
terpretation of the philosophical valuations which literature 
dramatizes. 

It is, however, not merely philosophical literature which 
we must view, but also literary philosophy, which deals with 
moral values explicitly and didactically. A Nietzsche, for ex- 
ample, reveals to us values so cogent that they come into a 
noteworthy diffuseness and are conceptualized. Such values 
will call for interpretation, being more subtle and complex 
than conventional morality. A value of Nietzsche’s which has 
created considerable stir in modern thought—but not sufficient 
understanding—is a certain hardness, so much identified with 
Nietzsche that it is often what is meant by the term “Nietz- 
scheanism.”’ The value is an interesting instance of how a 
value can present a perverse surface and yet have intrinsic 
moral health. If we look beneath the perverse surface of this 
daring transvaluation we should see that to be hard in Nietz- 
sche’s way is not to be callous, but to attain some of the most 
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aristocratic of moral qualities: rationality, objectivity in so- 
cial aspirations, fastidiousness in the selection of aims, immu- 
nity to the disintegratingly sentimental, economy of moral 
energy, disdain of cheap pathos, ascetic self-discipline, un- 
swervingness in purposes—to end is to stop short. Also the 
antinomianism of much modern literary philosophy might be 
shown to be largely experimentalism, romantic individualism, 
and heroic unconventionality. There is great need, in ap- 
proaching the literary philosophy of modernity, for less liter- 
alness and more intelligent understanding. Only by discover- 
ing the elements of values can we judge them, and when we 
search for these elements we must often look rather in our 
own psychology than the oversensational and histrionic pres- 
entation of their particular advocate. 

Thus far we have dealt only with moral values (in the 
broadest sense), preferring this class of values to aesthetic 
values because the analysis of aesthetic values is a recognized 
and practiced thing. The art critic takes it for granted that 
aesthetic values are complex and that his task is to analyze 
beauty into its elements. But though the general psychologist 
will leave to the technical critic the study of specific works of 
art, there are yet certain general questions of aesthetic valua- 
tion which only the psychologist would undertake to consider. 
Thus, the problem of the psychology of aesthetic pleasure 
iiberhaupt (or the values entering into the aesthetic value) 
has always engaged the psychologist’s study. But the psychol- 
ogy of the aesthetic has been engrossed in this one problem to 
the exclusion of other problems equally important though of 
less generality. We need to study also why specific types of 
aesthetic experience give pleasure and are accredited with 
value. Take, for example, the question of various literary 
forms, tragedy, comedy, the romantic novel, the satire, etc. 
Very much attention has been given to defining the essence 
of these forms, very little, however, to investigation of our rea- 
sons for valuing them (by which we mean reacting with ap- 
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preciation to them). Such analyses would involve values 
which reflect our deepest and most serious moral nature. The 
analysis, for example, of our valuation of the tragic form leads 
to such traits of valuation as our love of the heroism of suffer- 
ing, our pleasure in pessimism, our Prometheanism, our defer- 
ence to dignified defeat. There are problems in aesthetic 
values which are not concerned with technical discrimination, 
but with our general psychic constitution and its moral and 
philosophical values. 

The interpretation of economic values is chiefly of interest 
in connection with such economic values as have acquired 
something more than biological or utilitarian import. Even 
with the simplest type of economic valuation there is a com- 
plexity of volitional factors, but as this complexity is quite 
easily perceptible, interpretation is only of real interest where 
economic values are something more, so to speak, than merely 
economic. To realize that economic values can have more than 
a biological import is to escape a grave error of the orthodox 
economics. Mr. Thorstein Veblen did much to enlighten the 
theorists of economic value when he showed how economic 
values call for a psychological as well as an economic interpre- 
tation. His interpretations in the Theory of the Leisure Class, 
analyzing values in terms of an exhibitionist egotism, show 
that even in the least complex of our values there is enough 
complexity to render analysis both necessary and interesting. 
But even Mr. Veblen’s account of the case does not display the 
complexity of economic values sufficiently. It is possible to 
treat the psychology of economic values adequately only when 
one realizes that one cannot keep the economic, the aesthetic, 
and the moral in water-tight compartments. We not only 
value certain economic goods on aesthetic grounds, but also on 
moral. Certainly money itself can be valued by some good 
souls mainly for the occasion it gives to do good. 

So much for a hasty survey of the chief applications to 
which this method lends itself. We have seen how each type 
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of value raises its own psychological problem and appeals to a 
particular mode of interest. Everywhere—in solving such 
problems—we have encountered complexity, of a degree to 
which not this hasty survey but only a special study for each 
value could do justice. We have learned that to unravel the 
complexity of values is to interpret them in the truest sense, as 
well as to unbare the roots of desire, of aesthetic feeling, and 
of moral character. 

This method, we believe, is of particular significance in an 
age of the character of the present. We are characterized by 
an ever increasing complexity, an expansion of spirit in which 
not only countless new values are born, but our old become im- 
bued with fresh and greater import. Also, we give evidence of 
an urgent desire for self-knowledge, a desire so urgent that 
even a facile and sensational psychology like Freudianism can 
come into popularity among intellectuals. Never did psychol- 
ogy have a greater richness of material, never a greater zest 
for its employment. What has been lacking was only the 
knowledge of a definite and systematic method. With this, 
however, formulated and in view, psychology need no longer 
fear to be psychological and can meet in humanistic manner 
the problems of modernity. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


MORAL JUDGMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
G. S. SLAVENS AND A. P. BROGAN 


I 


In the last few years three articles have been published in 
this Journal,’ in which the moral judgments of university stu- 
dents were studied both at the University of Texas and at sev- 
eral northern universities. Those articles dealt with sixteen 
practices, which were named by the students and then ranked 
according to comparative value and comparative frequency of 
occurrence. 

The present article reports an extension of the previous 
work in statistical ethics into the field of the high school. The 
earlier work with university students attempted both to give 
a description of their moral judgments and to use this mate- 
rial for verification of certain philosophical theories about the 
nature and objectivity of moral valuations. The present work 
with high-school students carries on these general purposes 
of study, but adds the following special purposes. In the first 
place, we desire to know if younger students in the high 
schools have moral judgments which are as definite as the 
judgments of university students. In the second place, we de- 
sire to see how the general tendencies of the high-school judg- 
ments, however definite or indefinite they may be, compare 
with the university judgments. Finally, we wish to see what 
light our study of high-school judgments about moral matters 
may throw on the much-discussed problem of moral education 
in the high school. 

II 

For the purposes of this experiment, investigations were 
made in the Senior High School of Austin, Texas, and the 
Main Avenue Senior High School of San Antonio, Texas. In 

*XXXIII, 119-34; XXXIV, 254-71; XXXV, 105-24. 
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each case, the senior high school includes the last three grades, 
that is, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh. The students, there- 
fore, are approximately from fourteen to seventeen years 
of age. 

San Antonio is the largest city in Texas, with a population 
of about two hundred thousand. It does not have any univer- 
sity or large college. It has many Mexican citizens, but few 
of their children go to the high school studied. Austin is the 
capital and the seat of the state university. Its population is 
not over fifty thousand. It is much stricter in such matters as 
“blue laws” than is San Antonio. The Austin high s~*ool is 
strongly influenced by the university in matters . stu- 
dent life, teaching practice, etc. According: say tnat 
the two high schools studied are markedly aii *.' in their 
urban environment. 

During the academic year 1925-26, studies were made of 
approximately two hundred boys and two hundred girls in 
each high school. The university list of sixteen practices was 
used, with the omission, at the suggestion of the high-school 
authorities, of the topic “sex irregularity.”” This omission is a 
loss, though it is probable that this topic would have been con- 
fusing in the high school unless it were more carefully defined 
than was necessary in the university. The list of the remain- 
ing fifteen practices may be seen in any of the following tables. 

For the sake of simplicity, the previous university studies 
in what may be called “double standards” were omitted. The 
two main problems to be studied were thus the ranking of the 
fifteen practices in order of comparative value or “‘worseness” 
and in order of comparative frequency. The comparative val- 
ue concerned human beings in general, but for the frequency, 
each sex was asked to rank the frequency among members of 
its own sex in the high schools. Thus we get for each of the 
two high schools the following six results: (1) Boys’ rank 
about general worseness. (2) Girls’ rank about general worse- 
ness. (3) Boys’ rank about comparative frequency among 
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high-school boys. (4) Girls’ rank about comparative fre- 
quency among high-school girls. (5) Boys’ judgment as to 
whether each practice is more frequent among high-school 
boys than girls, etc. (6) Girls’ judgment as to whether each 
practice is more frequent among high-school boys than girls, 
etc. 

Approximately one hundred boys and one hundred girls in 
each high school filled out the blanks about comparative val- 
ue, and another hundred of each sex in each high school filled 
out the blanks about comparative frequency. The blanks were 
not to be signed, though the sex was to be indicated in each 
case. The groups of students were so selected that they gave 
a “fair sample” of the student body in each high school. 


Il 


Table A gives the results for the boys and the girls in both 
high schools concerning the question of comparative value or 
worseness. The rankings are based on arithmetical averages 
in each case. In column 1, the practices are listed. In columns 
2 and 3, the rankings of the San Antonio and Austin boys are 
given. In columns 4 and 5, the rankings of the San Antonio 
and Austin girls are given. In columns 6 and 7, the former 
rankings by many hundreds of men and women at the Univer- 
sity of Texas in the years 1919-21 are given. Columns 8 and 
9 repeat the rankings by University of Texas students, but 
for the year 1923-24. 

A glance at Table A reveals the high degree of alten 
among all the rankings. The different coefficients of correla- 
tion are given in Table B. For each coefficient, its standard 
error is given. Most of the coefficients of correlation are above 
ninety. In other words, there is usually less than 10 per cent 
of difference among these ranks. With such high uniformity, 
it is useless to attempt any profound explanation for what 
slight differences there are. Among the high-school ranks, the 
only large difference concerns smcking. But an examination 
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of the arithmetical averages (not here printed) on which these 
ranks are based shows that the difference is really very slight 


TABLE A 
JupcMENTsS OF CoMPARATIVE VALUE BY HiGH-SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Texas University STUDENTS 


HicH-ScHoot 
Boys 


1919-21 1923-24 


Austin Austin Women Women 
: 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
I I I I I I I I 
| ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
g- Lying............... 3 3 3 3 . 3 3 3 
: 4. Drinking............ 4 5 4 5 5 4 5 4 
5 4 5 4 4 5 4 6 
SS. ee 6 7 6 7 7 8 6 8 
Sh ka 7 6 7 6 6 6 8 5 
8. Sabbath-breaking.... 8 8 8 8 8 7 12 10 
9. Snobbishness........ 9 9 9} 9 II 12 9 12 
to. Selfishness........... 10 10 113] 11 9 10 7 9 
12 II 114] 10 12 9 II 7 
II 13 | 12 14 14 144 | 14 
13 II 
14 13 
15 15 


TABLE B 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION WITH STANDARD ERRORS FOR THE 
COMPARATIVE VALUE RANKS 


x. San Antonio boys and Austin boys................ 
2. San Antonio girls and Austin girls................. .98 .O1 
3- San Antonio boys and Austin girls................. .98 | .o1 
4. San Antonio girls and Austin boys................. .96 | .02 
5. San Antonio boys and university men, 1919-21..... .96] .02 
6. San Antonio boys and university men, 1923-24..,..] .9I .05 
7. Austin boys and university men, 1919-21.......... -97 | .02 
8. Austin boys and university men, 1923-24.......... -95 .03 
9. University men, 1919-21 and 1923-24............. -95 .03 
to. San Antonio girls and university women, 1919-21 ....| .92 .04 
11. San Antonio girls and university women, 1923-24...] .89 .06 
12. Austin girls and university women, 1919-21 ......... .96 | .02 
13. Austin girls and university women, 1923-24........ -93 .04 
. University women, 1919-21 and 1923-24........... .97 | .02 


and is caused by the “bunching” of four practices in the ranks 
by the San Antonio girls. When the high-school figures are 
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compared with the university figures for either period, there 
are slight differences about snobbishness, selfishness, smoking, 
and idleness. The respective reasons for these differences 
probably involve the greater democracy of high schools, more 
maturity about self-interest, popular teaching about smoking 
by children, and greater temptation to loaf when away from 
parental control. But with such slight differences, these rea- 
sons should not be overemphasized. 


TABLE C 
FREQUENCY AMONG HicH-ScHoot Boys AND UNIVERSITY MEN 


Boys 


Practices tn Orper or GREATER 1926) UNIVERSITY OF 
FREQUENCY Texas 
San Antonio Austin (1926) 
2 3 
3 3 
4 5 
eee 5 6 
6. Idleness............... 6 4 
7 7 
8 2 
10 8 7 
11. Sabbath-breaking....... II 9 4 
12 13 15 
. Extravagance.......... 


The quartile deviation will be shown in Table H for both 
comparative value and comparative frequency. 


IV 

Table C shows the comparative frequency in 1926 for the 
boys in the San Antonio and Austin high schools and for the 
men in the University of Texas. Table D shows the similar 
facts for the girls and women. Table E shows the coefficients 
of correlation for these frequency ranks, but adds the correla- 
tions of the high-school students in 1926 with the university 
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students in 1919-22 in larger numbers. The correlations be- 
tween the two sexes will be considered later. 

The details of the frequency ranks call for little comment. 
The outstanding difference concerns cheating. In the high 
schools, cheating ranks fifth or sixth in both sexes. In the uni- 
versity, cheating is eleventh among the women and fourteenth 
among the men. The figures for the men and women at the 


TABLE D 
FREQUENCY AMONG HicH-ScHooLt GIRLS AND UNIVERISTY WOMEN 


HicH-Scuoot Girts Womnn at 


Practices oF GREATER (1926) UNIVERSITY 
FREQUENCY or TExas 

San Antonio Austin (1926) 
2 3 4 
I I I 
2 2 2 
4. Extravagance.......... 4 4 3 
5 5 II 
6. Snobbishness........... 6 7 7 

8 ° 94 
9. Sabbath-breaking 9 9 6 
zo. Selfishness............. 10 6 5 

12 II 9} 
og 13 12 12 
13 


university might seem to indicate that there is more cheating 
among the women than among the men, but this difference 
has been shown elsewhere’ to be caused by the infrequency 
of certain other practices among the university women. It 
seems improbable that there is any such explanation for the 
difference between the high school and the university. Such a 
big difference in rank seems to indicate a real difference in fre- 
quency. How can it be explained? There are two factors to 
be considered. One factor is that the university students are 
older and more mature. The other factor is that the high 
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schools have a so-called proctor system for examinations, 
while the University of Texas has an honor system that is a 
form of student self-government. There does not seem to be 
any way to estimate the relative importance of these two fac- 
tors on the basis of our present data. 

The other differences in the ranks are smaller ones. The 
difference between drinking among the San Antonio boys on 
the one hand and the Austin boys and university men on the 
other hand should be noticed. The differences about selfish- 
ness may easily be due to different interpretations of the topic, 


TABLE E 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION WITH STANDARD ERRORS FOR THE 
CoMPARATIVE-FREQUENCY RANKS 


1. San Antonio boys and Austin boys................ ‘ : 

2. San Antonio girls and Austin girls................. .95 | .03 
3. San Antonio boys and university men, 1919-22 ..... $91 
4. Austin boys and university men, 1919-22.......... <4 
5. San Antonio boys and university men, 1926........ .60 | .19 
6. Austin boys and university men, 1926............. Pe i .14 
7. San Antonio girls and university women, 1919-22...| .84 | .09 
8. Austin girls and university women, 1919-22........ .89 .06 
9. San Antonio girls and university women, 1926...... 83 .09 
1o. Austin girls and university women, 1926........... -QI 05 


which is perhaps concerned with a trait rather than a prac- 
tice. The difference in regard to Sabbath-breaking is what 
might be expected. 

The coefficients of correlation in Table E present a con- 
siderable range. When the boys in the two high schools are 
compared, their correlation is plus .93. For the girls the figure 
is .95. But when the high-school students are compared with 
the university students, there are much lower correlations, 
plus .59 to .76 for the men, and plus .83 to .g1 for the women. 
These correlations are still fairly high, but much lower than 
any previous correlations about these topics. However, it 
should be remembered that a large amount of this difference 
in the correlations is due to the one topic of cheating. 
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V 

So far our study of the frequency of practices in the high 
schools has given two main ranks, a rank for frequency among 
the boys and a rank for frequency among the girls. But we 
have not yet had any material for tying these two ranks to- 
gether. In the abstract we might consider the possibility that 
every practice of one sex was more frequent than any prac- 
tice of the other sex. Table F shows the results of a separate 
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TABLE F 


RELATIVE MASCULINE-FEMININE FREQUENCY OF EACH PRACTICE, 
San Antonio HicH ScHoor 


JUDGMENTS BY AVERAGE OF Sai 
Girls Gris FREQUENT 
5 
Men 
“eae 93 94 934 Men 
844 99 92 Men 
873 74 81 Men 
eae 793 82 81 Men 
69 81 75 Men 
Sabbath-breaking...... 58 70 64 Men or same 
474 73 60 Same (approximately) 
Se ree 55 59 57 Same (approximately) 
Eee 543 50 57 Same (approximately) 
Selfishness............ 31 36 333 Same or women 
25 37 31 Women 
Extravagance......... 26 21 23} Women 
Snobbishness.......... 17 14 153 Women 
4} 12 8 Women 


study as to whether each practice is more frequent among the 
boys, or more frequent among the girls, or approximately the 
same in frequency. In order to save space, only the figures for 
the San Antonio high school are given. The figures for the 
Austin high school are almost identical in their main results. 
The methods by which these figures were obtained and re- 
duced to simple forms have been explained elsewhere,’ and 
need not be repeated here. 

In column 1, the practices are arranged in the order of 
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greater frequency among boys rather than among girls. Col- 
umn 2 gives the boys’ votes and column 3 gives the girls’ votes. 
Column 4 gives the average of the votes by the girls and by 
the boys. Column 5 gives the classification of the practices ac- 
cording to the results of column 4. Those practices for which 
the percentages run from 66 to 100 are classed as more fre- 
quent among the boys. Those practices for which the percent- 
ages run from 33 to 66 are classed as approximately the same 
in frequency. Those practices for which the percentages run 
from o to 33 are classed as more frequent among the girls. 
There are two practices on the border lines. Sabbath-break- 
ing, with a figure of 64, is barely within the “same” group. The 
difference between the boys and the girls here is striking. Self- 
ishness, with a figure of about 33, is almost exactly on the 
border line. Since the Austin students put it well within the 
lower group, and since the university students put it there, it 
should be classified in the lower group. So we get the results 
as follows: Gambling, smoking, drinking, stealing, swearing, 
and vulgar talk are more frequent among the boys than among 
the girls. Gossip, snobbishness, extravagance, dancing, and 
selfishness are more frequent among the girls. Sabbath-break- 
ing, idleness, cheating, and lying are about the same in fre- 
quency in the two sexes. 

Corresponding figures for the university students give ex- 
actly the same classification of these practices as to relative 
frequency among the sexes.* 


VI 

We are now in a position to tie together the rank about 
frequency among the boys and the rank about frequency 
among the girls. Table G gives the results of this study for 
the San Antonio high school only. In column 1 the practices 
are arranged according to frequency among the boys. In col- 
umn 4 the practices are arranged according to frequency 
among the girls. Column 2 states by abbreviations whether 
“This Journal, XXXIV, 261-62. 
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each practice listed in column 1 is more frequent among the 
boys (M) or more frequent among the girls (W) or about the 
same in frequency (S). Column 3 does the same work for the 
practices as listed in column 4. In reading these tabulations, 
read straight across when S occurs; upward when M occurs; 
and downward when W occurs. 


TABLE G 


Co-ORDINATION OF FREQUENCY FOR Boys AND FREQUENCY FoR GIRLS, 
San HicH SCHOOL, 1926 


PRACTICES IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY Sex my Wuicu More 
AMONG Boys FREQUENT 
I 2 3 4 

M WwW 4. Extravagance 
S? WwW 6. Snobbishness 
M M 8. Swearing 
11. Sabbath-breaking......... S? S? 9. Sabbath-breaking 
W? W? to. Selfishness 
15. Snobbishness............. W 4 11. Stealing 

M 

M 

M 


There is one contradiction in this table, about idleness. It 
is ranked as less frequent than cheating among the boys; 
cheating among the boys is the same in frequency as cheating 
among the girls; cheating among the girls is less frequent 
than idleness among the girls. Despite these facts, idleness is 
ranked as the same in frequency among the two sexes. This 
contradiction is similar to the one which was found among 
university students, not about relative frequency, but about 
the comparative value of practices among men and among 
women.” 

* This Journal, XXXV, 112-17. 
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It is possible that this contradiction about the rank of 
idleness would disappear if we took the votes of each sex about 
each sex, in place of the votes of the boys about the boys and 
the girls about the girls. However, similar contradictions in 
the figures for the university students about the so-called 
“double standards” did not disappear under those conditions. 
Moreover, one slight contradiction in this elaborate table 
should not be overemphasized. There might be much more 
contradiction. In fact, one might -have expected much more, 
when the intricacy of the table is considered. 


VII 


We have not yet considered the coefficients of correlation 
for the frequency ranks among the two sexes. When the fre- 
quency for the boys in San Antonio is compared with the fre- 
quency for the girls there, we find that the coefficient of cor- 
relation is +-.04, with a standard error of .25. The corre- 
sponding figure for the students at the University of Texas in 
I91Q—22 was -+-.03. 

The comparison of the frequency ranks and the value 
ranks gives interesting results. When the students in the two 
cities are averaged together we get the following results: The 
boys’ rank about greater worseness and the boys’ rank about 
greater frequency among the boys have a coefficient of corre- 
lation of —.13, with a standard error of .26. The correspond- 
ing figure for the girls is —.54, with a standard error of .19. 
In other words, there is approximately a zero correlation be- 
tween frequency and value for the boys, but approximately a 
—.50 per cent correlation for the girls. 


Vill 

Table H shows the quartile deviations or dispersions for 
both the value ranks and the frequency ranks in the San An- 
tonio students. It is obvious at first glance that the disper- 
sions for the value ranks are smaller than the dispersions for 
the frequency ranks. In the value dispersions, the average of 
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the boys for all the practices is 1.93, the average of the girls 


is 1.75. In the frequency ranks, the average of the boys is 
3.13; the average of the girls is 2.86. When the average quar- 
tile for the value ranks in the high school is compared with 
quartiles for the university ranks, the figures are approxi- 
mately the same. But the university quartiles for the fre- 
quency ranks are smaller: 2.56 for the men, and 1.78 for the 
women.’ 


TABLE H 
QuarTILE DEVIATIONS FoR SAN ANTONIO HicH ScHooL 


VALUE RANKS Frequency RANKS 
Girls 
5 
2. 4. 2.8 
4. 3-5 2.75 2.8 
a. 2.75 2.5 3. 
2. 3- 3- 


Ix 


Our conclusions can be very short. There is no need to re- 
peat here the remarks in the earlier articles on statistical 
ethics concerning the ethical and philosophical significance of 
these studies. In regard to what is peculiar to this study in the 
moral judgment of high-school students, the following points 
may be made. 

1. The ranks by high-school students concerning com- 
parative value are very uniform among themselves and very 

* This Journal, XXXIII, 127; XXXIV, 108. 

' This Journal, XXXIV, 260-61. 
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similar to the university ranks. The moral judgments in the 
high schools are fully as definite and precise as those in the 
university. 

2. The frequency ranks in the high schools are very simi- 
lar when the boys are compared with the boys or the girls 
with the girls. 

3. The frequency ranks in the high schools are only mod- 
erately similar to the frequency ranks in the university, but 
the differences seem to be open to reasonable explanations. 

4. In the high schools, the frequency between the sexes 
has the same correlation, approximately zero, that it has in 
the university. 

5. In the high schools, the correlation between compara- 
tive value and comparative frequency is approximately —.50 
for the girls, which is about the figure for both men and women 
in the university. But the figure for boys in high school is a 
much smaller negative correlation. 

6. The facts which this paper has collected may be studied 
for their own sake as interesting parts of contemporary mor- 
ality, or they may be studied in relation to university moral- 
ity. But perhaps their most significant use is in relation to the 
problem of moral education. We have had an immense litera- 
ture about the question of moral education in schools, espe- 
cially in the high schools. Usually that literature has been 
purely speculative or theoretical. Surely the discussion of the 
place of moral education in the high schools should be based 
upon the objective study of such facts as we have collected 
here. Further studies should be made before final conclusions 
are made. But surely it is obvious, even on the basis of the 
present paper alone, that the moral ideas and conduct of high- 
school students are very similar to the moral ideas and con- 
duct of university students. This similarity may not settle 
the problem of moral education, but it is at least an indispen- 
sable bit of evidence concerning this problem. 
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A DANISH THINKER’S ESTIMATE OF JOURNALISM 
DAVID F. SWENSON 


But why misuse the limited space of a philosophical quar- 
terly to discuss the newspaper? The press is a recognized 
triviality which infests modern life; every man of sense knows 
that it prints an inordinate quantity of slush, which he does his 
best to avoid, seeing that he cannot dispense altogether with 
the newspaper. But philosophy at least deals with high and 
important matters, and the philosopher only demeans himself 
when he condescends to treat seriously the trivialities of 
everyday life—so I imagine some reader reacting to the title 
of the present article. My answer is twofold. In the first place, 
a triviality which occupies the major part of the unmortgaged 
time and attention of millions of men, and which is in fact 
almost their only mental pabulum, constitutes for this very 
reason, namely, because it is a triviality which thus engrosses 
them, a most important matter for the reflection of the ethical 
thinker. And as for philosophy being too lofty to deal with 
everyday matters, this was also the view of Callicles, which he 
expressed in criticism of Socrates;* but it is not my opinion, 
and I shall ask the reader’s indulgence while I unfold, in an 
introductory paragraph or two, a view of the nature of philos- 
ophy which I think can properly be called Socratic. 

Real thinking is like real charity, in that it begins at home. 
It does not everlastingly stand on tiptoe to catch a glimpse of 
the glories of the world; for it knows that the interpenetration 
of ordinary and everyday matters by the power of thought is 
both more difficult and more profitable than adventurous spec- 
ulations in the realm of the extraordinary and astounding. It 
is not always scanning the distant horizon for something that 
is new; for it knows enough to suspect that the new will prob- 
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ably turn out to be something old, since it has learned by a 
thousand experiences that what men call the new differs from 
the old only by an unimportant change of form. Genuine 
thinking is not indeed incompatible with an insatiable curiosi- 
ty for factual detail. But it is not identical with such curios- 
ity; it springs from a deeper source, and its satisfactions are 
of a higher order. Real thinking does not imagine that a new 
continent of fact must first be discovered before the enterprise 
of thought can prosper; it is a suspicious circumstance when 
a philosophy announces that its own essential content (not its 
accidental stimulation) depends for its existence absolutely 
upon “modern” discoveries and “modern” inventions. A sus- 
picious circumstance; for it suggests that such a philosophy 
has consciously or unconsciously raised some relativity to the 
rank of an absolute, and confounded a difference of degree 
with a distinction of kind. 

Genuine thinking is content to know only what everybody 
knows. It is even content to know much less, if only it may 
know what it knows with categorical precision, making its 
corpus of fact luminous with an intellectual clarity, and sig- 
nificant as the focus of precise relations. It is indeed true that 
Greece had thinkers of eminence who deemed it profitable to 
make extensive journeys in order to gather materials for phi- 
losophizing. But the greatest of all Greek thinkers, the man 
aptly described as “equally great both as character and as 
thinker,” never willingly left his native city, but found in the 
daily life of his immediate surroundings an infinite abundance 
of food for thought. And it is a well-known fact that he was 
content, after extraordinary and strenuous dialectical exer- 
tions, to arrive at the goal of “ignorance,” so that he was con- 
scious of knowing less than the humblest of his contempo- 
raries; without however being on that account an ordinary 
ignoramus. 

But if real thinking begins at home, it necessarily concen- 
trates upon the thinker himself, and the situation that con- 
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fronts him. When the thinker turns his thought in this direc- 
tion he finds himself standing in a multitude of relationships, 
acting and acted upon. He is in part dependent upon an im- 
mediate physical environment, and his mental furniture is, 
generally speaking, of the same pattern as that which serves 
for his contemporaries. All of these relationships make de- 
mands upon him; they require determination and clarifica- 
tion, interpretation and valuation. If his intellectual impulse 
is at all profound, he will become aware of asystematic scheme 
of possible and actual knowledge, the tentatively organized 
answers to the questions which his environment forces from 
him; and he will in his reflection become increasingly con- 
scious of a technology of thought. He will note that the solu- 
tion of the problems of thought involves both the acquisition 
of factual detail and the utilization of logical categories; he 
will observe that the latter, as instrumentalities, in their turn 
demand clarification and testing, reflection and inquiry. 

It is at this point that there arises what might be called the 
thinker’s temptation. If the vital impulse in him is permitted 
to become weak in proportion to the abstract-intellectual im- 
pulse, if in consequence he slips into the rdéle of a semidetached 
talent, instead of assuming the full responsibilities of a deeply 
rooted individual, he will lose himself in the exploration and 
organization of the data or the instrumentalities of thought 
for their own sake. He will heap up what constitutes for him 
an unmanageable load of factual detail, of historical knowl- 
edge or natural science; or he will perhaps develop the neces- 
sary abstractions of thought into an imposing edifice whose 
home is in the clouds. In forgetting to think all these things in 
relation to himself, he will cut the umbilical cord which alone 
can convey life and meaning into the mass of brute fact, or 
into the otherwise ghostly “ballet of the categories.” He will 
be like a man who takes a running start in order to jump a 
stream, but who runs so far that he arrives at the bank breath- 
less and spent, unable to jump because of an unreasonably 
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thorough preparation; or perhaps he will even have forgotten 
his purpose, thus devoting himself to preparation for prepara- 
tion’s sake.* 

In order to be vital, thought must be concrete, not only in 
relation to its object, but also in relation to the thinker whose 
thought it is. But in order to be intellectually significant, it 
must be sufficiently abstract to justify the claim of univer- 
sality. Thinking therefore involves a mutual and untram- 
meled intercourse between the abstract and the concrete, the 
concrete being apprehended through the abstract, and the ab- 
stract being exemplified in the concrete. A well-balanced 
thinker is therefore as abstract as he is concrete, and as con- 
crete as he is abstract. 

Philosophy is thus in its ideal form only that most inti- 
mate and thorough penetration of reality by thought, which 
the thinker finds humanly possible. And this reality is no eso- 
teric realm of mystery, but is that daily reality of human life 
which the philosopher shares with all his fellow-men. A mod- 
ern thinker who understands himself after this fashion will 
necessarily have his attention attracted to the modern news- 
paper, with its complementary correlate, public opinion. Pub- 
lic opinion existed also in the Greek state, and exercised its 
influence upon the individual mind; it had, then as now, its 
servants and its instrumentalities. But the immense compar- 
ative size of modern states, together with the development of 
means of communication undreamed of by the ancients, gives 
to this concept an extraordinary special significance for the 
modern thinker. Where as many as three human beings are 
gathered together, the potentiality exists for the formation of 


* It seems to me highly probable that this is what Socrates meant by his aban- 
donment of the scientific speculations of his early manhood, having determined, in 
the beautiful and simple words of Diogenes Laertius, that “physics was not man’s 
proper business”; and thereafter began to “philosophize about moral matters” wher- 
ever men were gathered together (Diogenes Laertius’ Lives, II, 5, 21). And I take 
it that this is also what the first of living American teachers and writers of philoso- 
phy means when he says that all philosophy is “in some sense a branch of morals” 
(Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 33). 
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something that might be called public opinion.’ With so lim- 
ited a scope, however, the abstraction inevitably involved in 
the recognition of a “public,” as well as the degree of imper- 
sonality fostered thereby, is at least subject to a ready and 
immediate control. But when millions of human beings are 
brought together in a multitude of essential or accidental 
forms of contact, the force of “public opinion” becomes at 
once more inescapable and irresponsible. 

Of this public opinion, the modern press is both servant 
and master, both creature and creator. It gives a tongue to 
the impersonal impulses generated by the multitude, and so 
intensifies their power and extends their scope. Press and pub- 
lic are thus a mutual fit, and the essential faults of the one are 
also the essential faults of the other. The press mirrors life; 
but this does not mean that it clearly reveals the nature of 
life’s underlying realities, so that he who runs may read. The 
mirror of the press reflects a mere surface, a confusing phan- 
tasmagoria of appearances more or less distorted in the re- 
flection; the depths underneath these appearances are never 
reliably revealed in the light of life’s meaning and value. In 
fact, “journalism” and “journalistic” are words that have 
come to stand for the treatment of any subject in terms which 
neither make nor fulfil any claim to the communication of such 
deeper insight. He who cannot understand life without the 
newspaper will be still more unable to understand it with the 
newspaper, since the latter will in that case serve only to in- 
tensify and vary his misunderstandings. 

This tendency to smother the dawning consciousness of 
life’s meaning under the agglomerate mass called the “news 
of the day” is one which presses upon the modern man with so 
steadfast an insistence that, if it be true that education is the 
process of arriving at an understanding of life, then no mod- 
ern man can be called educated unless he is able to read his 


* Perhaps it was for this reason that Socrates always demanded that the issues 
raised by his questions should be confined to himself and his interlocutor; any hu- 
man being might play the latter réle, but only one at a time. 
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newspaper between the lines. For this reason, if for no other, 
it is a vital necessity for every modern thinker to have a the- 
ory of the newspaper, and to have a theory of the newspaper 
which corresponds in its intellectual significance to the sig- 
nificance of his thought in other fields. In the absence of such 
a theory he may doubtless exhibit extraordinary talent, and 
make contributions of weight to the more abstract fields of 
philosophic science; but he is not an ethical thinker. And of 
one malady he must stand convicted: the malady, namely, of 
“professorial absent-mindedness,” which has other forms than 
those exhibited in forgetting one’s umbrella when it rains, or 
holding the egg in the hand while the timepiece boils. 

More than one nineteenth-century person of eminence has 
found himself prompted to reflection upon the phenomenon 
of the press. Of these, Balzac has perhaps been the most ex- 
plicit in public appraisal. What he has said on this subject in 
Illusions perdues, the second part of Un grand homme de 
province a Paris, seems to me in very large measure invested 
with a permanent significance. It is true, as the book itself 
suggests, that the universality of the comment is to a certain 
degree impaired by a too particular application to a condition 
in the journalism of Paris which was already past when the 
novel was published. It must also be confessed that sometimes 
the violence of the expressions bears testimony to a certain 
thinness of the thought; so that criticism is carried to the bor- 
ders of vituperation. Nevertheless, this novel of Balzac’s 
would doubtless make wholesome reading for students in our 
schools of journalism, if in their haste to learn the petty tricks 
of the trade, and eagerness to enjoy the artificial stimulations 
of the “newspaper game,” they permitted themselves time to 
think deeply on any fundamental problem of life. It would be 
tempting to quote Balzac at length. But the material is read- 
ily accessible, and I shall cite merely a phrase that sounds like 
a summary conclusion: “If the press did not exist, it ought 
never to have been invented.” 
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Nietzsche has permitted to Zarathustra an expression of 
disgust: “They vomit their bile and call it a newspaper.’* In 
several other passages this writer comments upon the insin- 
cerity (Unredlichkeit ) of the press, ascribing its power, among 
other things, to the fact that each individual who serves it 
feels himself only fractionally responsible.’ And elsewhere he 
makes the shrewd remark that no one who wishes to become 
a thinker can afford to read a newspaper every day. 

Emerson has also evaluated the press. What he says on 
the subject is quantitatively insignificant, but the sureness of 
touch by which he lays hold of the essentials gives proof also 
in this field of his significance as a thinker. I shall quote two 
passages, the first from his little pen portrait of the London 
Times in English Traits: 

The parts are kept in concert, all the articles appear to proceed from 
a single will. The Times never disapproves of what itself has said, or 
cripples itself by apology for the absence of its editors, or the indiscretion 
of him who holds the pen. It speaks out bluff and bold, and sticks to what 
it says. It draws from any number of learned and skilful contributors; 
but a more learned and skilful person supervises, corrects, and co-ordi- 
nates. Of this closet, the secret does not transpire. No writer is suffered 
to claim the authorship of any paper; everything good, from whatever 
quarter, comes out editorially; and thus, by making the paper everything 
and those who write it nothing, the character and awe of the journal gain. 

The morality and patriotism of the Times claim only to be repre- 
sentative, and by no means ideal. It gives the argument, not of the ma- 
jority, but of the commanding class. . . . . The editors give a voice to 
the class who at the moment take the lead; and they have an instinct for 
finding where the power now lies, which is eternally shifting its banks. 
Sympathizing with, and speaking for the class that rules the hour, yet be- 
ing apprised of every ground-swell, every Chartist resolution, every 
Church squabble, every strike in the mills, they detect the first tremblings 
of change. They watch the hard and bitter struggles of the authors of 
each liberal movement, year by year; watching them only to taunt and 
obstruct them—until, at last, when they see that these have established 
their fact, that power is on the point of passing to them, they strike in 


* Also sprach Zarathustra, X1, “The New Idol.” 
* Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, 1, par. 447. 
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with the voice of a monarch, astonish those whom they succor as much as 
those whom they desert, and make the victory sure. Of course the as- 
pirants see that the Times is one of the goods of fortune, not to be won 
but by winning their cause. 


Here we have two fundamental attributions. First, the 
creation of a fantastic quasi-unlimited institutional authority 
to replace a real but limited personal authority, achieved by 
the clever use of anonymity. This characteristic will be en- 
larged upon in the quotations which follow, and which lend a 
title to this article. Second, the specious creation of the ap- 
pearance of leadership, by a calculation a little in advance of 
the apparent fact, of the direction in which the cat of public 
opinion is about to jump. This latter analysis reminds me viv- 
idly of what an energetic and zealous missionary spirit once 
said to a friend of mine, who had attempted real leadership 
and consequently found himself in difficulties: ‘“TI’ll tell you 
the secret of leadership, Follow!” Writing for the press is, 
generally speaking, commercialization of talent, and publish- 
ing a newspaper is today a branch of Big Business. It is there- 
fore evident that what Emerson says of the Times when it was 
surnamed the “Thunderer” could in his spirit be applied a 
fortiori to the press of today, and especially to the great ma- 
jority of daily newspapers. To expect moral or intellectual 
leadership from this quarter is as absurd as to expect figs from 
thistles. 

The second passage is found in Emerson’s “Lecture on 
the Times,” delivered in Boston in 1841, and embodied in the 
volume published as Nature: Addresses and Lectures. He 
speaks of the scholar as existing for the sake of furnishing hos- 
pitality to every new thought and every untried project, in so 
far as it “proceeds out of good will and honest seeking.” Then 
he adds: “All the newspapers, all the tongues of today, will of 
course at first defame what is noble; but you, who hold not 
of today, not of the times, but of the Everlasting, are to stand 
for it; and the highest compliment man ever receives from 
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heaven is the sending to him its disguised and discredited an- 
gels” (italics mine). And is not this the very truth? Even at 
its best, the newspaper is of the moment, for the moment, and 
by the moment; and no man who has the least inkling of the 
eternal in his breast can cease to wage everlasting war against 
the perspectives and points of view of the moment, which are 
the perspectives and points of view that dominate the daily 
press. 

By these quotations from well-known men I have sought 
to gain relief for the passages that follow, containing an esti- 
mate of journalism by a writer relatively unknown to the Eng- 
lish reader, though he is doubtless the greatest thinker yet 
produced in the Scandinavian north. The translation is made 
from entries in S6ren Kierkegaard’s diaries of the years 1849 
and 1850. The reader will not need to be reminded that in 
their present form the passages cited were not intended for 
publication. In the works published during the author’s life- 
time, most of which appeared before the date of these jot- 
tings, no closely parallel passages, explicitly dealing with jour- 
nalism, are to be found. But the view of life reflected in them 
is identical with that which gradually emerged as underlying 
the varied and abundant Kierkegaardian literature. I have 
thought that what this thinker has to say about the press 
might have its significance for the readers of a philosophical 
journal devoted to ethics, as capable of arresting the attention 
and giving a challenge to thought.° 


I 


In every profession, and in relation to every subject, it is the minority 
that knows; the multitude is ignorant. The truth of this is as clear as 
daylight, for if it were not so, everybody would know everything. But 


* When these jottings were made in his diary, Kierkegaard had a decade of ex- 
traordinary literary productivity behind him, during which time he had produced, as 
Brandes says, “a literature within a literature.” The reader who may be interested 
in Kierkegaard will find very little material in English. Besides the theological and 
other works of reference, which contain articles of varying value, there exists a little 
volume of specimen translations, made by Professor Lee M. Hollander, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. They were published as a bulletin of that University under date of 
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just because this is not so, it follows that every human being ought to 
have his own particular field, of greater or less scope, and more or less in- 
volved and difficult, in which he knows more than the rest; so that he is 
the teacher, and the others, the crowd, the plurality of men, are learners. 
And so on all the way around, every man having his own special sphere 
of knowledge and authority. 

But now the press, what are its tactics? Everything that the press 
has to say, whether the subject be politics or criticism or what not, it says 
in such a manner as to suggest that knowledge is the possession of the 
many, of the majority. It is this which makes the press the most pro- 
foundly demoralizing of all the forms of sophistry. People complain that 
a newspaper occasionally publishes a lying article. How trivial a fault, © 
when set over against the fundamental fact that the whole form and spirit 
of this means of communication is essentially a lie! 

In ancient times they flattered the multitude by material means: 
bread, money, and the circus. In modern times the press flatters the mid- 
dle classes intellectually and spiritually. To meet this situation we have 
need of a species of Pythagorean silence. We need total abstinence so- 
cieties with respect to the reading of newspapers much more than with 
respect to the drinking of intoxicants. How ridiculous for a newspaper 
to assume an aristocratic pose! No indeed; if the publisher wants to be 
an aristocrat, let him first cease to publish a newspaper. To be an aristo- 
crat among journalists is like being an aristocrat among /azzaroni. 


II 


After much hard work, an intensive self-cultivation, and a long pe- 
riod of development, the most gifted talents in a country at last become 
authors, and authors of books. But the reading of books is confined to a 
comparatively small number. The daily press has, on the other hand, a 
practical monopoly of circulation; it is read by all. Here we find busily 
engaged these spiritually bow-legged, knock-kneed, club-footed, flat- 
footed, item long-fingered creatures, the half-witted and yet cunning 
derelicts who go by the name of journalists; here they keep themselves 
busy, and their raisonnement is read by all. Pro dii immortales! 


July 8, 1923. The present writer has published a brief biographical account in Scan- 
dinavian Studies and Notes, Vol. VI, No. 1, and an article in the Philosophical Re- 
view, Vol. XXV, No. 4, entitled “The Anti-Intellectualism of Kierkegaard.” A 
translation of Kierkegaard’s chief works into German has been published in twelve 
volumes by Eugen Diederichs, of Jena. Hoffding has written a critical account of 
his philosophical position, which has appeared in German under the title of Soren 
Kierkegaard als Philosoph. Brandes has also written a book on Kierkegaard, dealing 
authoritatively in matters of aesthetic criticism, and popularly with his thought. 
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If there were only one speaking trumpet on board a ship, and this 
was in the possession of the pantry-boy, and if everybody looked upon 
this as a perfectly natural and proper state of affairs: what then? Every- 
thing that the pantry-boy had to say: “mouse in the larder,” “fine 
weather today,” “Lord only knows what’s wrong in the ship’s hold,” etc., 
etc., would be published abroad through the speaking trumpet. The cap- 
tain, on the contrary, would be limited to the use of his own natural voice, 
for what he had to say was of course not so important. At times he would 
be reduced to begging the assistance of the pantry-boy, in order that his 
commands might be made audible. At such times the pantry-boy would 
feel at liberty to revise the words of command; so that in passing through 
him and his trumpet they would become nonsensical and misleading. The 
captain would then be compelled to strain his voice in competition, but 
without success. At last the pantry-boy would become the master of the 
ship, because he had the speaking trumpet. 

Pro diiimmortales! 

III 


As soon as the truth is defined in terms of what the majority can 
understand, it is eo ipso betrayed. For most men are precisely in the posi- 
tion of needing a very long period of discipline and preparation before 
they can even begin to understand the truth. So that what most men can 
understand is galimatias. We should therefore speak as follows: What 
most men are ready at once to understand, without further preparation, is 
unequivocally nonsense. Then comes the next thought: What most peo- 
ple regard as nonsense may really be nonsense; but it may also be the 
truth. The truth is always in the minority, although it does not follow 
that the minority always has the truth. 


IV 


The following is the relation that exists between literature and the 
press. An author writes a clear, consistent, connected, fully matured pres- 
entation of some thought, perhaps the fruit of many years’ labor. No- 
body reads it. But a journalist reviews the book; in the course of half 
an hour or so, he writes something that is neither more nox less than pure 
nonsense. This is then supposed to be the purport of the author’s book; 
moreover, everybody reads it. The significance of an author’s existence 
thus becomes evident: he exists for the sake of affording some journalist 
an opportunity to write nonsense for everybody to read. Had there been 
no author the journalist would not have had this opportunity; ergo, it is 
of the utmost importance that the supply of authors should not fail. 
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V 

The daily press is the evil principle of the modern world, and time 
will only serve to disclose this fact with greater and greater clearness. 
The capacity of the newspaper for degeneration is sophistically without 
limit, since it can always sink lower and lower in its choice of readers. At 
last it will stir up all those dregs of humanity which no state or govern- 
ment can control. 

Only a very few people will ever understand the fundamental falsity 
of the daily press. And of these few only a very small number will have 
the courage to speak out, since it will involve a species of martyrdom to 
break with the majority, and with the power of the press and its enormous 
circulation. The press will always mistreat and persecute such a man. 


VI 


The ruinous and demoralizing influence of the press does not consist 
so much in the fact that it prints what is false, as in the demoralizing 
security it affords in connection with every opinion that it presents, name- 
ly, that there are a lot of people who say and think the same. The mere 
fact that an opinion is printed in a newspaper is a sufficient guaranty that 
this is the case. And sad to say, what most concerns the majority of men 
is not whether a given opinion be true or false, but whether it will appear 
that they do or do not stand alone in their opinion. The guaranty of se- 
curity which the press affords is therefore a demoralizing leading-string, 
dragging men down to ever lower and lower levels; and this calamity is 
far greater than the mere communication of something that happens not 
to be true. 

Vil 

Complete publicity makes it impossible to “govern.” All government 
is rooted in the thought that there are a certain few who have superior in- 
sight, who see so much farther into the future that they are able to gov- 
ern. Complete publicity, on the other hand, is rooted in the thought that 
all should rule. 

There are none who understand this better than the gentlemen of the 
press. No institution has been more anxious to set the seal of secrecy 
upon its entire domestic economy: the identity of its contributors, the 
nature of its purposes, etc., all the while insisting that the processes of 
government ought to be public. And quite consistently. For the under- 
lying idea of the press has been to do away with “government”—in order 
to secure the powers of government for itself; and for this reason it has 
also attempted to secure to itself the secrecy without which it is impos- 
sible to “govern.” 
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VIII 

The fact that in modern times almost all communication is through 
the medium of the press has given rise to universal confusion. There has 
been collected in modern states a huge inorganic precipitate: the multi- 
tude. No one ever really comes to grips with this huge mass. Those who 
teach are not personalities who make their appearance in character; they 
are authors who have found for themselves a hiding-place from the world, 
and now and then from the place of their concealment send out a few 
thoughts. 

The only conflicts we have hitherto had in modern life have been the 
conflicts with the governments; for the governments have had it in their 
power to inflict penalties upon the press. But the real conflict, truth’s con- 
flict, the conflict with multitude and public, these abstractions which fur- 
nish an evil refuge for every lie—this conflict has been utterly lost from 
sight. 

IX 

The cause of this terrible evil (the evil of the press) lies among other 
things in the following facts of human nature. The world is once for all 
ruled more by the fear of man than the fear of God. Hence the fear of 
becoming an individual, and hence also the tendency to conceal one’s self 
behind some abstraction; hence anonymity, calling oneself “we,” and the 
like. 

On the other hand, every outstanding individual is always an object 
of envy. Human envy cannot endure the thought that a mere individual 
should amount to anything, let alone that he should be pre-eminent, and 
exercise genuine leadership. Envy therefore favors the creation of ab- 
stractions; and over against an abstraction even the most eminent indi- 
vidual is lost in insignificance. This holds even when it is a notorious fact 
that the abstraction in question was created simply through some indi- 
vidual calling himself “we.’’ Envy cannot stand the sight of superiority; 
hence it promotes the growth of abstractions, which are invisible. 

And lastly, an abstraction is always en rapport with the fantastic 
element in human nature, and the fantastic has a tremendous power. 
Even the most gifted individual is only an actuality, and as such finite; 
but “we, the editors’—-God only knows what capacities conceal them- 
selves behind this sign. 

Summa summarum: The human race ceased to fear God. Then 
came its punishment: it began to fear itself, began to cultivate the fan- 
tastic, and now it trembles before this creature of its own imagination. 
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x 

Public life has become permeated with consciencelessness from be- 
ginning to end. 

There exists a huge monster—whether bloodthirsty or not I shall not 
attempt to decide, though the history of the last few years shows how 
readily the thirst for blood can be aroused—in any case a hungry mon- 
ster. This monster is the “public.” With desperate passion it hungers for 
“something to talk about.”’ And the journalists are its obedient servants; 
they see to it that the public is provided with something to talk about. 
In ancient times men were thrown before wild beasts; in modern times it 
is the public that devours men, after they have been prepared by the jour- 
nalists in the form which the public finds most palatable, namely, in the 
form of idle gossip. Every public man is as such a victim. If he happens 
to be an egoist, and has made up his mind to endure this exploitation be- 
cause he knows that it is unavoidable if he is to attain worldly success, he 
will suffer less. He will not in that case be a martyr; he will not suffer 
sympathetically, and he will be more nearly understood by his contem- 
poraries. But he will be devoured by the public just the same, and the 
dish will be prepared by the journalists as idle gossip. 


XI 

As long as the daily press flourishes, Christianity is an absolute im- 
possibility. For if Christianity is to enter into daily life as a real factor, 
it is ipso facto inevitable that its representative will attract considerable 
attention to his own person. Not protected by any illusion (and this is an 
absolute necessity for anyone who desires to preach Christianity in truth) , 
he must direct attention to himself. But the moment he does this, the 
press will lay hold of him. It need not say a single malicious word, a con- 
tinuous stream of idle gossip will be quite enough. Let a widely circulated 
newspaper publish his picture twice a day for two weeks, simultaneously 
exploiting the most trivial details concerning his person: it will be enough 
to undermine him. To endure such treatment he will have to possess a 
considerable degree of heroism. But this we must assume him to have, 
and in so far he is not enfeebled. But then it will require an almost equal 
degree of heroism on the part of his contemporaries, in order that they 
should not lose, under this treatment, all ideality in their conception of 
him; and there exist in each generation very, very few who in such cir- 
cumstances are capable of holding fast to an ideal conception of a man. 
The constant reiteration of the nonsense will exercise its power over them 
—and so he is undermined. 


Sie 
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XII 


The world’s deepest misfortune is the unhappy objectivity (in the 
sense of the absence of personality) characteristic of all speech and teach- 
ing, and that the one great mechanical discovery after the other has made 
it possible to expound doctrines impersonally in constantly increasing 
measure. There no longer exist human beings: there are no lovers, no 
thinkers, etc. By means of the press the human race has enveloped itself 
in an atmospheric what-not of thoughts, feelings, moods; even of resolu- 
tions and purposes, all of which are no one’s property, since they belong 
to all and none. It is a torture to the soul to note the callous incorrigibil- 
ity with which a human being can resort to wherever he thinks there is 
some truth to be had, for the sole purpose of learning to expound it, so 
that his music-box may add this piece to its repertoire; but as for doing 
anything of it, the thing never even occurs to him. 


XIII 


Jesuitism was in its degenerate days a shameless attempt to control 
the consciences of men. The press is the basest conceivable attempt to 
make want of conscience the chief ruling principle of the state, and of the 


human race. 
XIV 


Woe, woe, woe, unto the daily press! If Christ now came to earth, as 
sure as I live, he would not attack the high priests and the like; he would 
focus his attention upon the journalists. 


Thus for Kierkegaard’s “fourteen points.” I refrain from 
extended comment, preferring to leave the reader to his own 
impressions. Perhaps I ought at once to say, however, that my 
own experience of and reflection upon the contemporary Amer- 
ican press would not justify me in using this absolute and 
sweeping language with which to clothe my own personal im- 
pressions in words. Not that I intend to criticize this language 
as wholly inapplicable to the contemporary scene; a few mod- 
est essays of mine into the public life of my home community 
have enriched me with an experience of the press which en- 
ables me to understand, at least, the criticism I have here pre- 
sented, even though the experience in question does not per- 
mit me to adopt as my own, in all respects, the language I have 
quoted. I do not claim the right to look down from the heights 
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of a superior moderation upon the “extreme and paradoxical 
exaggerations” of the Kierkegaardian polemic, as I imagine 
that some doughty champion of mediocrity in both life and 
thought might speak; I can respect the insight of genius even 
when I cannot assimilate all its expressions to my own more 
limited experience. 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that one cannot very 
well compromise with the criticism here offered, by endowing 
it with a real but limited applicability to the Danish or Pa- 
risian press, say of the years between 1830 and 1850 (which 
were the years falling within the scope of Kierkegaard’s per- 
sonal experience), but denying to it any relevancy with re- 
spect to the American press of the first quarter of the twenti- 
eth century, for example. The intelligent reader will readily 
perceive that the criticism claims philosophical, and not mere- 
ly historical, validity; that the press is here conceived as con- 
stituting a category, namely, the sophistical exploitation of 
the moment for the sake of livelihood, profit, or power. It is 
the immanent dialectic of the press that Kierkegaard purports 
to lay bare, not merely some transitory phase of its external 
embodiment; and it is on this basis that the criticism must 
stand or fall. 

I believe it to be of major importance clearly to apprehend ~ 
the point of view from which Kierkegaard’s polemic proceeds. 
The evaluations which appear in it and which motivate it are 
the evaluations of an ethico-religious individualism. It is ap- 
parent that these severe judgments upon the press presuppose 
a powerful ethical passion which supports them and urges 
them to expression. The ethico-religious view of life here dis- 
closed is democratic in the best and truest sense of that much- 
used word; for it assumes the existence of an essentially human 
problem, in the attempted solution of which every individ- 
ual human life becomes significant, not merely for an ex- 
ternal observer, but for itself. It dignifies every human being 
by assigning to him, and to him alone, the realization of his 
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own proper human task. It refuses to puff the individual out 
romantically into fantastic proportions, by pretending to en- 
dow him with the capacity to solve another’s problem in his 
stead, or assuming to saddle him with the doubtful duty of 
saving another’s soul; to say nothing of dooming him like an 
Atlas to bear the world on his shoulders, and requiring of him 
an advance solution of the problems of future generations. 
There exist certain contemporary criticisms of the press 
that achieve a considerable degree of significance, but none of 
them proceed from the foregoing point of view. Mr. H. L. 
Mencken has expressed himself upon the newspaper with his 
customary frankness and vigor; it is hard to see how anyone 
could carry adverse criticism to farther lengths. But the point 
of view is that of an aesthetico-aristocratic individualism, an 
individualism which looks down upon the “booboisie” from the 
lofty heights of cultural superiority, and which knows of no 
ethical principle of life powerful and profound enough to con- 
stitute a common bond between privileged and unprivileged. 
Mr. Mencken’s criticism, however, has the very great advan- 
tage of perceiving that the public shares essentially in the sins 
of the press; though it must not be forgotten that the press 
has the greater responsibility of catering to the weaknesses of 
the public in order to make money. Mr. Mencken sees that it 
is nonsense to paint the newspapers as the chief or sole cor- 
ruptors of an otherwise immaculate people. Mr. Upton Sin- 
clair, on the other hand, scarcely perceives this truth; his 
merit is that he has salvaged from the almost universal bank- 
ruptcy of modern culture in this respect, the capacity for mor- 
al indignation. At least this is a point which I, if no one else, 
shall always count in his favor; believing as I do that even the 
cleverest man, if he lacks moral passion, is only a cleverly 
constructed automaton. When Mr. Sinclair speaks of the press 
he sermonizes upon the theme that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. But he tends to identify the love of money 
narrowly with a desire, and sometimes still more narrowly 
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with a successfully realized desire, to share in the prizes of a 
capitalistic society. Consequently he dreams that some more 
or less radical change in society’s form of organization, politi- 
cal or economic, but chiefly the latter, would make it positive- 
ly easy for us all to be good and happy. In other words, Mr. 
Sinclair is essentially an externally-minded politician, who 
looks to the forms of society for the principles of life; he is not 
essentially an ethical thinker, despite his strong moral bias." 
Finally, I shall mention Mr. Walter Lippmann, who is a 
competent analyst of newspaper technique, and of the physics 
and psychology of public opinion. His social psychology is 
concrete and intelligent, in close touch with the facts of con- 
temporary society. But he is too abstractly intellectual, and 
also too oversophisticated, to approach the phenomena with 
any considerable degree of moral passion; and in my opinion, 
at least, there does not emerge from his criticism any clear or 
distinctive ethical view of human life. The reader of these 
pages who has felt the lack of such a view, adequately ex- 
pressed, in contemporary philosophy and literature, may per- 
haps find his need satisfied by a study of the writings of Soren 
Kierkegaard. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


* Mr. Sinclair also displays a truly journalistic overconfidence in the illuminat- 
ing power of a wealth of factual detail, leading him to stress the faults of particular 
individuals and institutions, to the risk of his reputation for accuracy, and the detri- 
ment of his capacity to understand and portray what is universal. 
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AUGUSTE COMTE’S CONCEPTION OF HUMANITY 
MABEL V. WILSON 


There is no idea in Comte’s positive philosophy which 
needs discussion and clarification more than does the concep- 
tion of humanity. In order to make progress in such a study 
we must lay aside at once the vague, popular notion that hu- 
manity connotes human nature in the mass, or a vast, dim 
aggregate of people located nowhere in particular. We must 
also guard against the assumption of pious minds that hu- 
manity is entirely a religious conception, in short, a Great Be- 
ing, who is but another name for God. Littré and others have 
encouraged the view that all the ideas in the Systéme de Poli- 
tique Positive, and in Comte’s later treatises in general, have 
significance only for followers of positivism as a religious cult. 
This is not true. The conception can with much profit be stud- 
ied from a purely philosophical and ethical standpoint. 

It is our purpose, then, to ignore the common notions, re- 
ligious or otherwise, concerning humanity, or at least to subor- 
dinate them as far as possible, in order to investigate the 
particular philosophical meaning which is attached to this 
term in positivism. We must not hastily assume, however, 
that Comte was the sole originator of this conception. His 
predecessors had developed social theories, which, if not iden- 
tical with the positive doctrine of humanity, certainly bear a 
close relation to it. Turgot, Condorcet, and Saint-Simon, for 
example, had in their writings popularized the idea of human 
civilization as a continuous, growing whole. And Rousseau’s 
theories, too, were based on the assumption that mankind 
constitutes a unit, for he advocated the return to nature for 
all men alike. Furthermore, the Greek notion of society as 
an organism, and of man as possessing an inherent social qual- 
ity, had again come into vogue. All such doctrines, current in 
the early nineteenth century, represent certain aspects of the 
88 
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groundwork out of which the positive conception of humanity 
developed. Although they may seem to us merely vague, or 
even fanciful, speculations on mankind, civilization, and so- 
ciety, Comte was wise enough to appreciate their full force 
and to utilize them. 

Pascal, Leibniz, and Condorcet, in particular, furnished 
valuable source material for the positive theory of humanity. 
Pascal conceived of the whole past development of the indi- 
vidual and of the race as “converging” toward the present. 
Leibniz helped to clarify this obscure notion of human prog- 
ress by establishing a definite relation of dependence between 
the future and the present. Then Condorcet contributed the 
important conception of the human species as one people. All 
these partial truths Comte undertook to develop, organize, 
and incorporate into his positive theory of humanity. Al- 
though he refused to acknowledge all of his indebtedness to 
his predecessors, he did take cognizance of the various antici- 
pations which we have just mentioned, and furthermore sug- 
gests that even primitive man in some of his polytheistic be- 
liefs had given intimation of the positive doctrine.* In fact, a 
sociological study of early group life is of real value in deter- 
mining the origins of the idea of humanity. The simplest and 
most spontaneous form of human association is the family, in 
which there exists the germ of all social unity and progress, 
and the same principle of love and harmony which is at work 
in humanity. 

But it is not our purpose here to examine in detail the 
source materials of positivism or to trace how the doctrine of 
humanity developed historically, for it is a sufficiently diffi- 
cult task to analyze the meaning of the conception as it func- 
tioned in Comte’s thought. All the positive treatises, the 
earlier as well as the later, contain references to humanity, 
and there is every reason to suppose that Comte would have 
made the idea still clearer had he lived to write his intended 
works on ethics. In fact we may regard this doctrine as the 
* Systéme de Politique Positive (Paris, 1851-54), I, 95; IV, 29-30. 
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very basis of the positive sociology and ethics, and, if inter- 
preted properly, as the means of unifying positivism as a 
whole.’ Doubtless such a reference to humanity as a philo- 
sophical principle of co-ordination and unity will seem very 
“abstract” and generally undesirable to the religious posi- 
tivists. It should be recalled, however, that Comte never 
made a separation of his religion from his philosophy, but 
always regarded the former as an opportunity for the sym- 
bolic representation of his ideas. 

The scientific positivists, on the other hand, would natur- 
ally question the efficacy of humanity as a co-ordinating prin- 
ciple of positivism, because they assign this function to Com- 
te’s hierarchical classification of the sciences according to 
their increasing concreteness or decreasing abstractness. But 
a study of the Cours de Philosophie Positive, where this 
means of unifying knowledge is attempted, reveals that the 
result was not so satisfactory as had been anticipated, because 
the treatise appeared to be an artificial linking together of 
various groups of scientific facts in an encyclopedic fashion 
rather than a systematic, unitary organization of the sciences. 
The positive sociology shows Comte taking a fresh start on 
his problem of achieving l’esprit d’ensemble, but it also fails 
to unify human knowledge completely, since it is so clearly di- 
vided into two departments, the social statics and the so- 
cial dynamics. Of course we are told that there is a comple- 
mentary relation between the two, expressed in the principle 
that progress is the development of order. But as a matter of 
- fact, more time is spent on distinguishing what is statical 
from what is dynamical than on finding their points of connec- 
tion. So, although sociology had been hailed as the high point 
from which all the other sciences could be viewed in their 
proper relations, we find that it must be defined as the “sci- 
ence of humanity” if it is really to exercise this important 
function. 

Doubtless there is a general impression that in positivism 
* Systéme, I, 6-7, La Synthése Subjective (Paris, 1900), I, 2, 35-36. 
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the terms “sociology” and “‘science of humanity” are synony- 
mous, and one cannot deny that often they may thus be used, 
for the line of demarcation between them is difficult to draw. 
In general, however, sociology may be said to resemble the 
natural sciences, having as its aim an investigation of social 
and political phenomena, while the “science of humanity” has 
the broader, more theoretical aim of setting the sciences in 
their true perspective. The latter is normative in nature and 
more akin to ethical theory, and presents sociological truths 
in their more spiritual aspects. Even a superficial study of 
this problem shows that humanity is pre-eminently a spirit- 
ual and ethical reality, though this is not to say that Comte 
means to give it a transcendental existence outside of na- 
ture. As in the case of ordixary numan individuals, the very 
existence of humanity depends upon external, physical condi- 
tions, and its activities reveal the same principle of universal 
order which is exhibited in natural processes as well as in hu- 
man affairs.* Otherwise there could be no science of humanity. 
This fundamental harmony between humanity and the 
natural universe is its first characteristic that we can recog- 
nize. The second is the inner unity, or “solidarity” of human- 
ity, which causes it to function as a unit, and have a definite 
course of history in time. This last-mentioned attribute of 
historical continuity is of distinct importance, for Comte thus 
connects humanity with his theory of progress, representing it 
in a teleological manner as “the chief impelling force (moteur) 
behind men’s destinies.’”* The quality of solidarity is, in the 
language of the positive sociology, the static aspect of hu- 
manity, while continuity is its dynamic characteristic. At last 
Comte has found a way of co-ordinating order and progress 
by showing them to be subordinate to a larger conception, 
humanity. Since harmony with nature represents the relation 
of humanity to the natural sciences, we see that this concep- 
tion embodies not merely the sociological principles, but all 
* Catéchisme Positiviste, Pécant ed. (Paris, n.d.), p. 68. 
* Systéme, II, 364. 
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the essential aspects of positivism. This is the sense in which 
the doctrine of humanity is a means of co-ordinating and uni- 
fying the positive philosophy. 

Such a method of study is so purely abstract and technical 
that it may seem little more than a manipulation of terminolo- 
gy. Granting that humanity has the attributes of solidarity, 
continuity, and harmony with nature, and that it serves as a 
principle of co-ordination, we must undertake a more detailed 
analysis of the conception and of the terms by which it is de- 
fined. 

Throughout the several treatises Comte often compares 
humanity to various kinds of unified wholes, especially or- 
ganisms. But this is hardly sufficient as a means of clarifica- 
tion, for a great number of social and political theorists have 
used the same idea of a “social organism,” leaving its mean- 
ing undefined. Comte clearly refers to a biological organism, 
for in making his analogy he attributes to humanity the char- 
acteristic of a living body which develops from a single nucle- 
us, has a spontaneous growth, and possesses different organs 
for its functions.° It is in this sense, rather than the religious, 
that humanity is a great being which has the characteristics 
of an individual, namely, inner organization, or solidarity, 
and a continuity of growth in time. 

Comte goes on to elaborate this analogy by comparing the 
stages of man’s history, theological, metaphysical, and posi- 
tive, to the infancy, adolescence, and maturity of humanity. 
He further develops this similarity to an individual by point- 
ing out that the classes of society, priests, working people, and 
women, correspond to the intellectual, volitional, and effec- 
tive aspects of human nature. This comparison very clearly 
reminds one of the Platonic parallelism between politics and 
psychology. But Comte recognizes that the analogy between 
humanity and a biological organism, or human individuality, 
must not be pushed too far. Humanity is vastly more com- 

"Cours de Philosophie Positive (Paris, 1830-42), IV, 409; V, 13-15; Systeme, 
I, 421; II, 60, 451. 
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plex in its organization than is an individual life, although 
they do have certain points of resemblance. The method 
of analogy can never give final satisfaction. There is some 
value in the comparison, however, since it reveals Comte’s 
conviction that individual and social life cannot be radically 
different: any theory of the individual mind must also ac- 
count for its relations with other minds.’ So, in a certain 
sense, humanity is human nature writ large. 

There are various expressions and phrases used in the 
positive philosophy to describe and clarify the notion of hu- 
manity, and elaborate the theory that it is an organism. These 
are often obscure and fanciful, such as “a vast and timeless 
social unit,” or “the center of human unity.’”” More signifi- 
cant, however, is the use of the term ensemble, especially since 
there is no exact French equivalent for the English word 
“whole.” From the very beginning of Comte’s work, ensemble 
is a favorite term, e.g., in the phrase la point de vue d’en- 
semble, as well as in connection with humanity. Just what 
does ensemble mean? Does the unity of an ensemble reside 
merely in the mind of the observer, or is it independently in- 
herent in the structure of the ensemble itself? Descriptive 
terms, such as “collective” and “‘collective life” seem to sug- 
gest that when speaking of humanity as an ensemble, Comte 
means that it is a vast aggregate. This interpretation is en- 
couraged by the remark that the Great Being makes a con- 
stant effort “to conserve the union of the separable elements 
of which it is made up.’” 

However plausible this definition of the meaning of en- 
semble may appear, even with quotations as a basis, it was 
openly rejected by Comte, who held that any view of society 
as a mere “agglomeration” of individuals in a fortuitous and 
transitory union is an ideal characteristic of the theological 

* Systéme, II, 9, 10, 277; Discours sur l’Esprit Positif (Paris, 1909), p. 71. 

"Cours, IV, 559; Systéme, II, 62. 

* Cours, IV, 178; V, 68, 15. Frederic Harrison inserts this interpretation in his 
translation of Systéme (London, 1875), II, 369. Cf. Systéme, I, 417. 
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stage of man’s mental development.’ “The disintegration of 
humanity into isolated individuals,” he stated, “is an irra- 
tional as well as an immoral analysis, which tends to dissolve 
social existence without explaining it. It is as vicious in so- 
ciology as is, in biology, the chemical decomposition of the in- 
dividual into irreducible molecules, a separation which never 
takes place during life.’”° Comte goes so far in his opposition 
to reducing humanity to an aggregate of individuals that he 
declares that man does not even exist in his own right: only 
humanity so exists. 

We may conclude, then, that the common view of an en- 
semble as an aggregate of separate elements is not adequate 
as a definition of humanity. And it is very confusing that both 
ensemble and “organism” should be used without any clear 
definition of either. Comte’s conscious attempts to elucidate 
the notion of humanity in a philosophical way can, therefore, 
hardly be said to be successful. We may be able to make more 
progress in studying the conception by a more direct examina- 
tion of what sort of human individuals humanity is made up. 
Needless to say, the common identification of humanity with 
all of mankind or the human race in general is not made by 
Comte, or else we should not have the problem of discussing 
the doctrine at all. According to the positive view, humanity 
includes only a certain portion of mankind as its members. 
More interesting still is the idea that humanity is not merely 
a component mass of members, but rather that it kas mem- 
bers. These individuals are the means, the organs, by which 
humanity acts, and are indispensable instruments; but there 
is a certain aspect of humanity which is independent of them. 
The question then arises as to just what humanity apart from 
its members, in this detached sense, can mean, and this is in- 
deed an enigma. Perhaps it signifies mind (/’esprit) in that 
broad historical and social sense which is so often used in posi- 

* Discours, p. 87; Systéme, I, 411. 

* Systéme, II, 180-81. 
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tivism.” Since there is no discussion on this point, however, 
we must content ourselves with examining the problem of 
who are the members. 

Comte declares that humanity consists essentially of the 
dead; life is a period of probation, during which individuals 
may prove or fail to prove that they are worthy of being incor- 
porated into humanity. This theory of gaining immortality 
by deeds and influence on the lives of living persons, thereby 
remaining in their memories and becoming part of the social 
heritage, has been so popularized since Comte’s day that few 
of us remember that it was a part of the positive doctrine of 
humanity. The dead play a very real part, according to posi- 
tivism, and as time goes on the living are more and more ruled 
by them. This, of course, is only a more striking way of as- 
serting the tremendous force of history on present events, and 
that the pressure of the past is so great that we cannot oppose 
it, but only understand it. 

Needless to say, all historical facts are not on the same 
level of importance. Not everything that has happened is an 
integral and necessary link in the course of events; and like- 
wise not all who have lived become members of humanity. 
Comte very clearly declares, “Humanity is not composed of 
all individuals or human groups, past present, and future, in- 
discriminately brought into an aggregate (agglomerés). No 
real whole can be brought about, except from elements that 
are essentially “associable.” The Great Being is formed only 
by the concurrence, either in time or in space, of lives that are 
“assimilable,” or, in other words, sufficiently capable of being 
incorporated. Those who are mere encumbrances on the race 
are not members of humanity.””’ In another passage human- 
ity is defined as “the continuous whole of converging beings” 
(Vensemble continu des étres convergents).** In short, all 


* G. H. Lewes, in his book Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences (London, 1887), 
Pp. 23, suggests such a view by asserting that the evolution of humanity corresponds 
to the evolution of thought. 


* Systéme, I, 411. * Ibid., LV, 30. 
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men are born children of humanity, but few become its serv- 
ants; some are merely passive, digesting machines, or para- 
sites. 

Like Carlyle, Comte had a profound admiration for the 
great men of history. He realized that one of the chief dan- 
gers of the doctrine of humanity lies in its tendency to over- 
shadow its individual members, and perhaps for this reason 
sought to appreciate and recognize the distinctive personali- 
ties who have been creative leaders of civilization. For this 
purpose the positivist calendar was organized, and became an 
important feature of the religious cult. Positivists revered the 
men of genius thus listed and deemed worthy of the honor by 
their master, almost worshiping them as the Roman Catholics 
do their saints. What are the characteristic qualities of these 
great men whom Comte has specially chosen? In order to dis- 
cover his criterion of personal greatness, and hence of mem- 
bership in humanity, we must determine what is meant by 
lives that are “sufficiently assimilable,” and beings that “con- 
verge.” At the outset of this inquiry it is somewhat surprising 
to learn that the higher animals may become members of hu- 
manity, since Comte considers that they are capable of noble, 
voluntary services to men, although he admits that they have 
no consciousness of performing a social function. Of course 
the faithfulness and courage of dogs in rescue cases, for ex- 
ample, seems to bear a real resemblance to human actions that 
we call good. It is quite a different matter, however, to go on 
to say that animals actually realize the ethical principle, 
“Live for others” (Vivre pour autrui), which is the first re- 
quirement for membership in humanity.”* 

Altruism, then, is the means of achieving incorporation 
into the Great Being. But this must not be interpreted in a 
petty way as meaning playing the lady bountiful, or the good 
Samaritan. A member of humanity must be a great soul, and 
in transcending egoism give expression to the universal, eter- 
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nally significant, or “social” possibilities of human nature. 
Civilization advances at a rate corresponding to the degree of 
dominance of altruism over egoism which we can achieve. 
Some might contend that every human life exhibits some al- 
truism, however infinitesimal, and therefore all can claim a 
place in humanity. But a member must do more than this; 
his life must reveal a preponderance of altruism over egoism, 
for this is what a real advance in civilization means. Only 
that part of a life which does so contribute has eternal mean- 
ing. In other words, humanity assimilates from each individ- 
ual only that part of his life which has significance from the 
point of view of the whole.** Comte does not demand any uni- 
formity in the type of contributions which are made, but only 
in the fact of disinterestedness. Altruistic lives in this sense 
are homogeneous, they fit in with one another, or are “con- 
vergent,” and are “assimilable” because they and they alone 
are capable of incorporation into humanity. 

The emphasis on the altruistic life as the indispensable 
condition for membership in humanity is only another way 
of stating the doctrine that the individual must be subordi- 
nated to society. If Comte had shown clearly that there is a 
fundamental harmony or identity between the purposes of 
humanity as a whole and the ideals and needs of individuals, 
then he might have justly maintained that morality consists in 
contributing to the good of humanity."* But this he never 
does, and the idea that the individual must never be used for 
a purpose which does not include his own good is not given ex- 
pression in the positive philosophy. Followers of Kant were 
wiser in recognizing this human need for a consciousness of 
self-expression and self-realization, for while they, too, held 
that participation in a common, shareable good is essential, 
they also saw that this good must be one which expresses per- 
sonal, as well as social, ideals. Comte fails to see this. He in- 
terprets the ethical meaning and goal of individual life in 


* Systéme, II, 62. 
* Cf. T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics (Oxford, 1906), pp. 210-29. 
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terms of humanity, but does not recognize that the converse 
of this truth is just as valid and significant. 

One reason why humanity appears to transcend individual 
lives and to treat men as its servants lies in the fact that it 
crystallized into an object of religious worship. Even for 
Comte, not to speak of his followers, it was too difficult to de- 
velop the conception of humanity along purely ethical lines. 
While a symbolic Great Being may be of value in establishing 
a religion for the masses, there is in it very little contribution 
to a philosophical theory of the common good. We find, for 
example, that the Great Being is often described as kind and 
sympathetic toward his servants, who, in turn, are brought 
into unity through devotion, and so are made better and hap- 
pier. Thus taking Comte at his worst, we see that he finds the 
same paternalistic relation between humanity and the indi- 
vidual which is characteristic of the old theistic idea of God. 
Unfortunately, his attempts at a more truly philosophical in- 
terpretation are too full of obscurity to be of value. 

We have seen that not only is this question of the relation 
of the individual to humanity unsuccessfully treated, but the 
very nature and constitution of humanity, whether “organ- 
ism” or ensemble, is left uncertain. No doubt this confusion 
explains why so little study has been made of this part of the 
positive philosophy. These problems have been largely ig- 
nored, and understanding of the conception of humanity has 
come through insight rather than careful analysis. Perhaps, 
however, future study will reveal more of Comte’s meaning 
than we can now discover. Notwithstanding the undeveloped 
nature of his theories, they were of distinct value in pointing 
the way to a new social and political type of ethical inquiry. 
The positivist’s opposition to the abstract individualism of 
the eighteenth century, and insistence on the social nature of 
morality based on the doctrine of man’s inherently social na- 
ture, have proved fruitful in developing a broader conception 
of ethics than was hitherto possible. 

Comte, however, stressed the idea of humanity too much 
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without giving sufficient recognition to the human individual 
and the necessity of his conscious self-realization. Hegel, who 
has recently so often been accused of exalting the state above 
its members, and making it a mystical entity, is, in comparison 
with Comte, quite a champion of the individual. An examina- 
tion of the Philosophie des Rechts reveals the theory that the 
state is the ultimate form of human organization, and both 
an actual and a symbolic embodiment of concrete freedom, in 
which “personal individuality, and its particular interests, as 
found in the family and civic community, have their complete 
development.’”’ While this language is not the latest philo- 
sophical jargon, we cannot afford to ignore the fact that Hegel 
saw that the good of society as a whole must include the good 
of the individual, and this is more than Comte achieved. 

In this connection it is interesting to compare the positiv- 
ist with the Hegelian doctrine of rights. Comte was so hostile 
to the eighteenth-century insistence on rights that he went to 
the other extreme and recognized only man’s duties to human- 
ity, ignoring rights altogether. This, of course, is a necessary 
corollary of the theory of the individual’s subordination to 
humanity. For only in a limited sense are individual members 
separate or independent, because they have ethical signifi- 
cance only in so far as they embody the spirit of humanity as 
a whole. So the rights and duties of mankind, which had pre- 
viously been so carefully distinguished, were in positivism 
merged into the notion of one’s duty as a member of human- 
ity. Hegel, on the other hand, had kept the old distinction be- 
tween rights and duties, but attempted to correlate them 
justly.° This does not embroil him in the difficulties of ex- 
plaining just how rights can disappear in the supreme notion 
of duty to humanity, which, of course, is a question Comte 
never clearly answers. In fact, he is so absorbed in contem- 
plating humanity that he is scarcely conscious that there 
might be any difficulty about the free development of indi- 

* Hegel, Philosophy of Right, Dyde trans. (London, 1896), p. 248. 


* Systéme, I, 146. The Hegelian correlation of rights and duties did not occur 
to Comte. Cf. Philosophy of Right, pp. 249-50. 
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vidual charachter and destiny, or that he needs to reveal how 
the good of humanity can be identified with all possible per- 
sonal aims that are good. So the problem of an intimately per- 
sonal realization of ethical ideals, whether of right or what 
not, is ignored by Comte. 

To this challenge to positivism as failing to encourage, or 
even recognize, the necessity of an individual’s having his own 
ideals and striving to attain them, positivists no doubt would 
make a number of responses. Few would care to accept the 
theory of subordination at its face value, but many would 
deny that such an interpretation of Comte need be made. The 
latter might contend that humanity, instead of being regarded 
as a super-individual entity, is merely an anthropomorphic 
conception, a greatly magnified or symbolic self, and that life 
in accord with its purposes is really life in accord with per- 
sonal aims and desires.’ But this makes humanity mean mere- 
ly human nature, and this most certainly was not Comte’s 
idea. Study of the positive philosophy does not reveal an ex- 
alted egoism, but simply an altruism that is too abstract to 
admit of reconciliation with the fact of personal ethical con- 
sciousness and achievement. 

Frederic Harrison, writing on The Ethic of Humanism, 
takes cognizance of Comte’s confusion in dealing with this 
problem, and in his own, we might say neo-positivist, theory 
he attempts to make room for the ethical significance of indi- 
viduality. He asserts: ‘The sympathetic social life is the life 
of self, in a true sense. We do not cease to be ourselves by lov- 
ing, thinking, and working for Humanity. We develop, real- 
ize, manifest ourselves... . . Why ought we to live for Hu- 
manity? Because we must. We are so constituted by nature. 
Because we live only by Humanity, in Humanity and through 
Humanity.’” This is a development of Comte’s thought at its 
best, which rather resembles the Hegelian doctrine that the 
state is the objective spirit and the individual has his truth, 
real existence, and ethical status in being a member of it. Such 


” J. H. Bridges, Essays and Addresses (London, 1907), p. 86. 
* Frederic Harrison, On Society (London, 1918), p. 16. 
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an interpretation, however, is very clearly not the original 
Comtean doctrine. Naturally enough, some positivists seek 
to put their master’s ideas in as favorable a light as possible, 
and to develop those aspects of his doctrine which are most 
fruitful. But the meaning of individuality and membership in 
humanity is a real problem, and it is doubtful whether any 
one can interpret Comte’s statements in such a manner as to 
make them appear as a basis for a theory of the individual’s 
right to a life expressive of his own ethical ideals. 

Before ending our discussion of this point, however, we 
must recognize that in a sense there is a positive theory of 
ethical perfection, for Comte wanted to harmonize all the in- 
terdependent aspects of human life, the affective, the intel- 
lectual, and the active, or volitional, thus achieving a unity of 
man’s character.** This synthetic state, he believes, can be 
brought about only by concrete realization of the principle of 
love or altruism, and co-operation in humanity as a whole. We 
must note, however, that Comte understands human life and 
man in a generalized, abstract sense, never as concrete indi- 
viduality.** The subordination of the individual to humanity 
is an idea that inevitably shows itself in positivism, no matter 
what the starting-point may be. Indeed, it is declared that a 
man cannot even be known at all except through his relation 
to humanity. And the only real means of an individual at- 
taining unity of character or life is by participation in the per- 
fect order of humanity itself, because harmony within any of 
the parts of a whole depends upon the harmony of the whole. 

So we see that there can be no individual good life. In 
positivism all the stress is laid on the social well-being and 
progress, but it can be seriously questioned whether this posi- 
tion is any more valid than that of the old individualism, to 
which it stands in antithesis. While it is true that all morality 
must be social in nature, it is also true that the individual 
realization of a good life is a necessary condition for the har- 

™ Cf. Systéme, IV, 45, 46. Synthése Subjective, I, r. 


* Congreve in his translation of the Systéme (London, 1877), IV, 40, gives this 
interpretation. 
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mony and advance of humanity. Great personalities, by their 
very nature, cannot be bound down by a sense of subservience 
to humanity, for greatness consists in the persistence to realize 
one’s potentialities of mind and character in an untrammeled 
way. 

This whole difficulty in determining the relation between 
an individual’s life and the purposes of humanity might have 
been avoided if Comte had held that humanity is merely syn- 
onymous with civilization, or the accumulated social heritage. 
For this ever increasing heritage, which results from the ac- 
tivity of mind in its broad, historical sense, could easily have 
been considered as a unified developing whole without a per- 
sonal character. Humanity, thus interpreted, would never 
have become a Great Being, demanding servility from man- 
kind, but would have been another word for the spirit (Geist) 
of progress, or civilization. Such a conception is just as ex- 
pressive of the intellectual and ethical possibilities of the in- 
dividual as it is of those of society as a whole; indeed, we 
might say that, in such a theory, individual potentialities 
would receive more recognition than ever. This, of course, 
is not the Comtean doctrine, but only a possible development 
of it. 

The notion of humanity as a Great Being is not conducive 
to the best results in the field of ethics, and it hardly seems 
possible that Comte would have achieved any measure of suc- 
cess in his proposed treatise on ethics if he had consistently 
held to this theological view. Perhaps the failure of positivism 
to provide any definite ethical theory for the individual ex- 
plains why there are so few positivists today. Inevitably man 
will break away from any idea which does not recognize the 
nobility and eternal significance of the human individual as 
such. We may conclude, then, that the conception of hu- 
manity has value as a principle of philosophical co-ordina- 
tion, but that it does not furnish a sufficient basis for develop- 
ing a system of morals. 


Traaca, New Yorxe 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BusINESs Etuics. By Carl F. Taeusch. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+-370. Price, $3.00. 

This book is, so far as I know, the first of its kind, the first to discuss 
(1) professional ethics (lawyers’, doctors’, teachers’, engineers’), (2) 
business ethics, and (3) the ethical problems of labor unions and farm- 
ers’ co-operatives, all within the compass of a single volume. Professor 
Taeusch has also included chapters on (4) the characteristic marks of a 
profession, (5) on the distinction between morality, law and ethics, (6) 
on fees and charges, and (7) on the place of professional groups and 
business groups within the overarching authority of the nation. 

The work is admirably well done. The arrangement of topics and 
subtopics is clear and convenient. The knowledge of professional ethics, 
their development and complications, their impressive codes and their 
imperfect working is comprehensive. One is constantly wondering how a 
man who presumably has not practiced al! the professions discussed in 
this book can know so much of their inside workings. 

The writer distinguishes ethics as “confined largely to the relations 
assumed by the members of limited social groups” such as the members 
of a profession. This usage, which certainly would be surprising to most 
college teachers of ethics, has a clear advantage in marking off the rela- 
tively simple problems of professional life (or of industrial life more gen- 
erally) from the wider field of what has hitherto been known as ethics, 
viz., the study of right and wrong conduct wherever its issues arise. “Un- 
ethical” in Professor Taeusch’s usage becomes the same thing as “unpro- 
fessional,” i.e., the infringement of the “rules of the game” as explicitly 
stated in the code. What is left of general “ethics” after its professional 
slice is cut off he calls “morality.” Socrates, obedient to the voice of con- 
science in refusing to escape from prison, is, he says, in a “moral,” as dis- 
tinguished from an ethical or a legal, situation. 

I doubt whether this distinction, useful though it is, will come into 
general use. The extensive literature on the “history of ethics” and on 
“ethical theory,” as well as on “social ethics,” is inevitably in the mind 
of any careful student of conduct, and all this literature is based on an- 
other definition. 

The central core of doctrine in Professor Taeusch’s book is, I think, 
this: 
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1. Aprofessional group should be limited to “a group of men trained 
by education and experience to perform certain functions better than 
their fellow-men, . . . . and giving evidence of sufficient preparation 
and skill to differentiate them from amateurs.” 

2. Acode of ethics should be drawn up by the members of each pro- 
fession. 

3. A “practice committee” should next formulate “practice cases” 
(as the American Association of Engineers has done) which definitely 
elaborate their code and show what sort of concrete problems are most 
likely to arise under it. These cases, with the committee’s solutions of 
them, should then be published in a professional journal so that further 
discussion of them and further cases may be elicited. 

4. “Any man who brings into disrepute other members of his pro- 
fession” by violation of the professional code thus elaborated should be 
subjected to professional discipline, with expulsion from the professional 
group as the extreme punishment. 

Such discipline has no legal force and takes no account of the in- 
dividual’s ultimate moral worth. It is a means of holding up professional 
standards and so retaining public confidence. 

In the interesting chapter on ““Fees and Charges” as an index of pro- 
fessionalism, Professor Taeusch lays down the following rule: “No par- 
ticular professional services should be made dependent on the size of the 
fee or the certainty of obtaining it . . . . for these services are as- 
sumed to be necessary to the welfare of the state.” The professional is to 
get his income “in the long run,” i. e., in large fees from the rich to bal- 
ance work done gratis for the poor. 

This is in contrast with the methods of business, which apparently 
is not supposed to furnish services necessary to public welfare (presum- 
ably the public utilities which furnish light, heat, water, transportation, 
and food are excepted here, or would be put on the borderline between 
the professional and the non-professional). 

Of interest and value in this book is the large group of concrete eth- 
ical problems discussed in the text and sure to be seized upon by teachers 
of ethics. Naturally the fifty cases analyzed by the engineers’ “practice 
committee” are drawn upon more fully than those relating to other pro- 
fessions. 

Commenting on the ethical shortcomings of the different professional 
groups, Professor Taeusch finds that: (1) Lawyers identify ethics too 
much with legality. (2) Doctors should “put teeth” into their code (a) 
by working out illustrative problems through a practice committee, (d) 
by disciplining members for obvious breaches of professional ethics. 
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(3) Teachers often lack professional standards of preparation, and hence 
are unable effectively to advance their salaries towards a proper figure. 
Their professional standards have not been elaborated (in most places) 
by a practice committee and are almost never enforced by professional 
discipline. (4) Engineers are not selected and licensed by an examining 
board, as is the case with lawyers and doctors; and in this group, as in 
medicine, professional scandals are usually hushed up. 

The chapters on business ethics and on labor unions and farmers’ co- 
operation, though full of interesting points, are on the whole less pene- 
trating and intimate in their grasp than those on the professions. The 
author insists that “business is to be differentiated from the professions, 
in which service is prior to monetary considerations.” When business men 
lose sight of this patent fact and sentimentally assert that “service is 
above profit,” their statements are meaningless or misleading, since “the 
making of a profit is a very obvious and important function of business.” 

“The actual world of business experience,” he says, “is plainly a cut- 
throat, ‘dog-eat-dog’ proposition. Hence ethical codes published by old 
established firms are often an advertisement, rather than a business sac- 
rifice . . . . and are not applicable to struggling young merchants.” 

High-sounding codes of business ethics which are not illustrated by 
published “practice cases” or enforced by expulsion from an association 
expose business men to the charge of hypocrisy or of sentimentalism. 

Of organized labor the author’s chief criticism is that the laboring 
man has “nowhere publicly proclaimed and definitely acted so as to con- 
vince people that he is aware that his main social function is to do the job 


The crux of the situation may be presented in a simple illustration. 
A baggage man was throwing crates of red raspberries from a platform 
in such a way as obviously to injure the fruit. A traveler waiting at the 
station remonstrated: “Do you realize that carelessness of this sort, go- 
ing on everywhere, is contributing immensely to the high cost of living 
that you perhaps are often complaining about?” “When you show me 
the connection,” replied the baggageman, “between the way I handle 
these raspberries and the price I pay this noon for beefsteak, I’ll put my- 
self out enough to take care of this fruit.” 

No better illustration, Professor Taeusch goes on to say, could be 
offered of the futility of depending on Kant’s categorical imperative or 
on the Golden Rule to solve our social problems, or he might have added, 
on the bankruptcy of an ethics dependent on the calculation of conse- 
quences. 
Of farmers’ co-operation he says: “The likelihood is that pure co- 
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operation is either incompatible with American individualism or unneces- 
sary in our economic order.” 

The final chapter on the “social philosophy of the professions and 
business groups” discusses their relations to the authority of the state 
and of religion, illustrating the conflicts between a man’s various “loyal- 
ties to the several social groups of which he is a member.” This is to be 
settled, he says, by “evaluation, or the comparing of incommensurables.” 
I cannot say that I find Professor Taeusch’s exposition of this subject 
quite satisfying. He reviews the facts and theories of present-day social 
philosophy, but exactly where he stands himself on these problems he 
does not make clear to the present reviewer. 

But this is no reproach to a book which is planned to contain as little 
theory and as much objective and informing description as possible. In 
this admirable object Professor Taeusch has succeeded, and thereby 
leaves us much in his debt. 


Ricuarp C. Casot, M.D. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


AsPEcTS OF MEXICAN CIviLizATION (Lectures on the Harris 
Foundation, 1926). By José Vasconcelos, former Secretary 
of Education of Mexico, and Manuel Gamio, Department of 
Education of Mexico. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1926. Pp. ix+194. $2.10, postpaid. 

Some Mexican Prosiems (Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 
1926). By Moises Saenz, Subsecretary of the Department of 
Education of Mexico, and Herbert I. Priestley, of the Depart- 
ment of History of the University of California. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. ix-+-175. $2.10, post- 
paid. 

The Norman Wait Harris Foundation has set as its purpose the 
“promotion of better understanding on the part of American citizens of 
other peoples of the world, thus establishing a basis for improved inter- 
national relations and a more enlightened world-order.” These two vol- 
umes contain the public lectures delivered at the Third Annual Institute 
held at the University of Chicago under the auspices of the Foundation. 

Anyone who has had occasion to plod through the dreary waste of 
special pleading and interest-ridden propaganda which makes up the 
body of literature in English dealing with our southern neighbor will wel- 
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come the cool objectivity of these lectures. And by this statement it is 
not meant that here we have the whole truth and nothing but the truth; 
but one is impressed with the demonstration of the fact that when two or 
three are gathered together in the name of science, there sometimes does 
occur that meeting of minds which represents our closest approximation 
to the truth. 

To be sure, each of the contributors to these volumes has his own 
interests and his own point of view. It is the frank recognition of this 
fact which lends them their unique value. José Vasconcelos (former 
secretary of education, and at present a political “out” living in Paris) 
envisages Mexico as a land of eternal contrasts—contrasts of culture, 
geography, and peoples. He sounds the keynote of all the lectures when 
he points out that the problem of Mexican civilization is to bring order 
and unity where nature and history have wrought to the end of chaos 
and disorganization. The well-known Mexican anthropologist, Manuel 
Gamio, grapples with the same diversity of cultural and racial forces, and 
expresses his belief that in the indigenous underlying Indian groups lies 
the hope of the new Mexico. If Mexico would achieve unity, let her 
build upon the native culture, not by seeking to superimpose strange and 
alien ways, be they Spanish or French or American, but by studying to 
understand the life of the natives, and to incorporate them into the body 
politic. 

Moises Saenz, the subsecretary of the department of education, in 
his lectures speaks as the representative of the present labor government 
in Mexico. As such, he sets forth in more concrete fashion the actual 
problems confronting the administration, particularly as these center 
around foreign investments and Mexican nationalism. For him the path 
of progress lies in the direction of the “humanization of the Mexican 
laborer” and in the “integration of Mexico through education.” Profes- 
sor H. I. Priestley, of the history department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, agrees with Sr. Saenz concerning the importance of education, but 
is a little doubtful about the labor movement. He fears that up to the 
present, at least, the unions have been more disposed to insist upon their 
rights than upon their obligations. Professor Priestley’s lecture on the 
relations between the United States and Mexico gives a refreshing turn 
to this moot question by his discussion of the cultural interchange taking 
place between the two nations. 

EYLer N. Simpson 

Mexico City 
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Tue ETHICS OF THE Hinbus. By Sushil Kumar Maitra. Calcutta: 
University Press, 1925. 

Mr. Maitra has undertaken in this work to give a philosophical ex- 
position of Hindu ethical ideas. It is not of the nature of a history, but 
is said to be an analytical inquiry into meaning and value. Consequently 
he ignores all questions of chronology, and simply treats the views of 
Hindu thinkers according to subject matter. The first part consists of ob- 
jective ethics, by which the author means a classification of duties divid- 
ed into (1) relative duties, those binding on certain castes and stages of 
life, and (2) common duties, those without reference to social position. 
It turns out, however, that this classification does not belong to Hindu 
ethics as such. It belongs to the Lawbook of Manu and a Vaisheshika 
commentator named Prashastapada, and the author also gives two quite 
different classifications, those of the Mimamsakas and the Ramanujists, 
without any attempt at reconciliation. However, what most strikes a 
non-Hindu is the fact that these schemes of duties or moral rules should 
be made the groundwork of ethics. It is like starting ethical science with 
the Ten Commandments. For Mr. Maitra they are the basis, and the 
subjective psychological Hindu ethics are “‘a necessary supplement to ob- 
jective ethics, as being the treatment of the moral life from the internal 
standpoint of the spirit as a free moral agent.” 

This supplement forms the second and most important section of 
the book, and is divided into chapters on volition, conscience, springs of 
action, virtues, and special features. What we are told of one of the 
Hindu views concerning springs of action will give an idea of the method. 
The author gives the views of four classifications, and one of these is that 
of Yoga as represented by Patanjali. According to Patanjali, the pas- 
sions of cruelty, mendacity, sexual indulgence, etc., are to be traced to 
three roots, greed, anger, and delusion. The passions are next divided 
according as they may determine the agent in various ways, and then 
again according as they are mild, of mean intensity, or violent. On this 
last distinction Mr. Maitra makes a comparison with the view of “‘Aris- 
totle and his rule of the golden mean,” but as usual in his comparison 
with Western thinkers he finds the Hindu philosopher superior. “What 
Aristotle does not furnish in his ethical scheme, Patanjali gives us in his 
theory of the quantitative gradation of passions.” The Stoics also fare 
badly in Mr. Maitra’s judgment, for we are told that “Patanjali does not 
teach the extirpation of the passions as the Stoics do.” However, he im- 
mediately contradicts himself by saying that “according to Patanjali 
some impulses must be put down altogether,” and he finally states cer- 
tain special characteristics of these various psychological analyses of the 
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passions without deciding which of them expresses most psychological 
common sense. 

Mr. Maitra claims that his comparisons with European and mod- 
ern thought are an essential part of the-enquiry he has undertaken, 
but he never refers specifically to a European author’s statement or 
work, and there is nothing to indicate that he has read a single author. 
Nor does he make his comparisons where the vital points of contact oc- 
cur. He describes Nyaya as being “‘self-deterministic hedonism,” and he 
makes the Mimamsakas equally hedonistic. “According to them what- 
ever does not produce pain (dukkha) in excess of pleasure (sukha) is an 
artha or good, and whatever produces pain in excess of pleasure is an- 
artha, or evil.”” Here surely is a point on which we should like to know 
how such systems are related to Western forms of hedonism, but he gives 
us nothing. Mill is named only once in the book, and Bentham twice, 
and not a single living European author appears to be adduced. His 
views about the beatific vision and “the familiar controversies amongst 
the medieval mystics” are amazing. 

Brahmanism, so Professor Radhakrishnan has lately told us, has 
absorbed the best elements of the Buddhist faith, but Mr. Maitra does 
not deal with Buddhism except incidentally. Even the Vaishnavas, he 
says, go beyond Hinduism, though they are not anti-Hindus who re- 
nounce or disclaim it. This does not answer the charge that much of 
Hindu ethics is Hinduized Buddhism. Anyhow, Vaishnavism is alive, 
and so is Buddhist ethics. Hindu ethics is here made to appear rather as 
a conglomerate of disparate dogmas, and it does not seem that they can 
be anything else if theories of conscience and springs of action are raised 
on the foundation or groundwork of external duties. 

The subject of ethics is not one which forms a special branch of sci- 
ence in Indian thought, and the author has had the difficulty of mapping 
out for himself his sphere of investigation. This is a fact that must be 
recognized, even if we have to conclude that he has not always been suc- 
cessful in drawing the right dividing lines. But his investigation is one of 
great importance, and will be of service both for his own further studies, 
which he promises, and for other workers in the same field. 

E. J. THomas 


INDIAN PuttosopHy, Vol. II. By S. Radhakrishnan, King George 
V Professor of Philosophy, University of Calcutta. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 797. 25s net. 

In his second volume, which is devoted to the study of the six Brah- 
manical systems, Professor Radhakrishnan exhibits the characteristics 
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which marked out his first volume as an important and valuable contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Indian thought. He frankly claims to have 
adopted “what is acknowledged to be, the true spirit of philosophical in- 
terpretation, viz., to interpret the ancient writers and their thoughts at 
their best and relate them to the living issues of philosophy and religion.” 
It is possible to take exception to this conception of the function of the 
historian of philosophy, and to ask that he should interpret the writers of 
the past dispassionately rather than seek to exhibit their strength; and it 
is impossible, during the perusal of this interesting work, to avoid the 
conviction that, in relating Indian thought to modern ideas, there is more 
than a risk of obscuring what is characteristic in it, and that the presen- 
tation is somewhat one-sided. Though we may readily admit that the 
problem set to philosophers is one and the same, nevertheless it has been 
approached in very diverse ways by Indian philosophers, and undoubted- 
ly there is need of an exposition of Indian philosophy which will take as 
its fundamental object the presentation of what is specifically individual 
in the tenets of the systems. This is not the prime aim of Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan. Deeply versed in Western philosophy, he finds a wide field 
for his talent in expounding Indian doctrines in the light of modern dis- 
cussions. The result unquestionably is far more interesting than any his- 
tory of Indian philosophy can be, if it adheres closely to the thought of 
the ancient writers. They grew up without knowledge of Greek philos- 
ophy, and the religious mysticism of the Upanishads forms the basis of 
the most valuable of their speculations; to interpret even Cankara in the 
light of Hegel is distinctly to modernize and reconstruct rather than ex- 
pound. Professor Radhakrishnan ascribes to Cankara’s system “elemen- 
tal calm and persuasiveness of rational conviction” (p. 655). But this is 
hardly the impression left by the writings of GCankara himself; it is 
doubtless of interest to compare Bradley’s view of the Absolute with that 
of Cankara (p. 638), but it is essential to remember that Cankara, unlike 
Bradley, accepts without reserve as authoritative the teachings of the 
Upanishads, and there is a great gulf fixed between the thinker who is 
bound by no authority and him who is fettered. Again we are told that 
Cankara’s “repugnance to anthropomorphism makes his religion appear 
a little cold.” But Cankara’s religion consisted in the full recognition of 
the popular theism of his day, which was not in the slightest degree cold, 
and which he appears to have industriously propagated. A follower of 
his doctrines has thus not the slightest difficulty in finding satisfaction 
for his religious needs, nor is he in the least illogical in doing so. Again 
it is said (p. 654) that “by the inculcation of his Advaita doctrine, he 
helped men to interpret God in terms of spiritual value.” It is difficult to 
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discover any authority for this view, which does not appear to stand in any 
logical relation with Cankara’s thought, and, what is far more important, 
seems to be wholly without support in anything written by Cankara, 
voluminous as are his works. It seems impossible to agree that Cankara 
“would in a manner indorse Spinoza’s dictum that he who truly loves 
God cannot wish that God should love him in return.” There is no proper 
sense in which the Absolute of Cankara can be deemed God, and in the 
lower sphere of existence love of God unquestionably would expect to be 
requited. 

When, therefore, Professor Radhakrishnan urges (pp. 778 ff.) the 
revival of Indian philosophy in India, it is not the traditional doctrines 
as understood, for instance by Madhava in the fourteenth century, that 
he would see once more in honor, but these doctrines viewed in the light 
of Western philosophy, and, it may be confessed, transmuted in the proc- 
ess into something which probably would have been difficult of accep- 
tance by the sages to whom they are attributed by the author. But the 
work also contains very much that is not unduly colored by Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s own philosophic view, while his very real power of ex- 
position adds to its value, and his frequent reference to modern specula- 
tion conveys a perhaps delusive sense of familiarity to ancient doctrines. 
Moreover, though not, in the strict sense of the term, learned, the work 
is normally very well informed, and it constitutes beyond doubt a very 
valuable addition to the literature of Indian philosophy. It is all the 
more meritorious because at present there is a dearth of detailed studies 
on the basis of which alone is it possible to construct with security and 
reasonable ease. All attempts at present to write histories of Indian 
thought as a whole are necessarily in a degree premature, but they serve 
a most useful function in calling attention to the serious gaps in our 
knowledge, and the innumerable problems still demanding solution. The 
steady progress of research in India will doubtless in due course make 
good these defects. 

On points of detail, as is inevitable, divergence of view is often pos- 
sible. Sometimes Professor Radhakrishnan is too ready to follow tradi- 
tion; it is really impossible to believe (p. 18) that the Kautiiya dates 
from 300 B.C.; it is most improbable that the Cankara who commented 
on the Gaudapddiya Karika was the great Cankara; and that there was a 
historical Kapila, author of the Sémkhya, is contrary to all probability. 
It may gratify feminists to learn of Gargi as a great thinker (p. 781); 
but they will do well to remember that her historical existence in this ca- 
pacity is unproved, and to accord this description to Mahavira appears a 
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gratuitous compliment, for it would be difficult to find in early Jainism, 
even if we attribute what it has of philosophy to Mahivira, anything that 
could by any effort of the imagination be styled serious thought. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH 


University oF EpINBURGH 


THE RIsE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Charles A. Beard and 
Mary R. Beard. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. I, pp. 
xv+663; II, pp. 828. Price, $12.50. 


Marn CurRENTS IN AMERICAN THOUGHT: THE COLONIAL Minp 
(Vol. I); THE RoMANTIC REVOLUTION IN AMERICA (Vol. 
II). By Vernon Louis Parrington. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1927. I, pp. xvii+413; II, pp. xxii+-493. Price, 
$8.00. 

It marks a high level of historical productivity to have two great 
studies of American culture by Americans appear in one year. But the 
substantial quantity of these four volumes is less impressive than their 
uniformly high quality. Both works are histories, comprehensive studies 
from colonial times to the present; but they are histories with distinc- 
tion. They both manage to put into practice what the “new historians” 
have been preaching—they have a sharper eye for the intellectual, the 
economic, the scientific, the religious, the social factors than for the polit- 
ical and the military. Moreover, as already suggested, they are both 
written from an acknowledged liberal point of view. Beard’s philosophy 
is already well known in its general outlines. Professor Parrington, who 
is not so well known, professes also to be “liberal rather than conserva- 
tive, Jeffersonian rather than federalistic.” Moreover, he confesses that 
he has perhaps in his search “found what he went forth to find.” Either 
of these works might easily, but for the other, claim to be the best in- 
terpretation thus far of the main currents of American life, the best 
synthesis of the American mind. Appearing together, as they do, the 
high honor is sufficient to be divided between them. 

Few men in America have so clearly won the right as has Charles A. 
Beard to swing loose from concrete materials and bolstering authorities 
and tell the story of this continent on a grand free scale. He now appro- 
priates the prestige of prodigious early labors and speaks here no longer 
as the scribe of other days but as a patriarch having authority. But in 
temper it is a considerate authority that he wields. Where others have 
boldly spoken pro or con with evidence attached, Beard, surveying all 
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their evidence, and oftentimes more, declares in favor of suspended judg- 
ment when in his vast sweep he might well escape with a more haughty 
air. For instance, in regard to the moot claim of Catholicism for credit 
for the famous Toleration Act in Maryland, he declares that “the truth 
is that there are no authentic records upon which to settle the dispute.” 

In such a free account as this purports to be, the point of view be- 
comes the thing of primary significance. Beard is here the same liberal, 
not to say rebel, that he has ever been, though unquestionably mellowed 
by the kindliness of years or by the point of view of his collaborator. 
Detached in form though weltering actually in the morass of concrete 
interests at every stage of the narrative, he still manages to maintain a 
uniform geniality, deepening here into humor, rising there into brilliant 
irony. No form of deflation is more effective than with the advantage of 
subsequent events to describe the enterprises of men in the same high 
moral terms as the prospect of them called forth originally. Beard is 
master of this technique. If his treatise be read in the dim future by one 
who knows as little about Beard as we know about some early American 
characters, it is likely that his irony would be taken for dead earnest. 
The centrality of economic interest, for which Beard was noted in earlier 
studies into American backgrounds and which more recently he has gen- 
eralized into a principle for the interpretation of all history, seems here 
at the outset to be lacking. In the settlement of America, in the subse- 
quent foundation of the Republic, he sees and avows both the inade- 
quacy of economic interest to account for the whole story and the other 
supplementing motives that were at work. But there abides with him the 
conviction, coming to the surface in places less expected, that philos- 
ophies and literatures and legalities are in large measure rationalizations 
that point sooner or later to harder economic and cosmic verities. The 
discussion of American literature during its golden age is organized 
around the “Hamilton-Webster-Clay system” as opposed to the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson democratic tradition. In the famous Dartmouth College case 
Beard sees the federalistic tradition reasserting itself, and victoriously, 
to prevent higher education in America from an indicated rapprochement 
with the democratic movement of the time. The theater is constantly 
scanned for the type of social philosophy that lies back of and gives sub- 
stance to the plays of various periods. In all this emphasis Beard is 
clearly right at heart, even if here and there his specific interpretations 
be more dubious than he allows. If it requires less courage and implies 
less audacity to assume this, it is due in large part to Beard’s earlier 
grubbing in the preserves of both federalism and Jeffersonianism. Beard 
sees in the Civil War the “Second American Revolution,” a cataclysm 
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which, like the first, had its primary and permanent significance in the 
protest by one economic and social class against the dominance of an- 
other. Through the clang and terror of war northern industrialism rode 
into power over the permanent prostration of agrarian feudalism in the 
South. The Fourteenth Amendment represents at once the union of pu- 
ritanism and capitalism. Here is caught in a single article that human- 
itarianism which sacrificed much to free the slaves and that sagacious 
greed which under the guise of personification sanctified for final judicial 
blessing the corporate instruments of industrial expansion. Most of 
Beard’s second volume is devoted to the results that flowed from this 
military and philosophical achievement, culminating in complete indus- 
trialization of American life in our time. 

Professor Parrington does not presume upon a method so free and 
bold as that of Beard. He ends each volume with a bibliography; he con- 
stantly cites authorities; and on the whole relies rather largely upon the 
opinions of others for the skeleton of his own narrative. It is more or 
less necessary that he should do so, since he purports in fact to write a 
history of American literature, but along “the broad path of our political, 
economic, and social development, rather than the narrower belletristic.” 
His first volume, entitled The Colonial Mind, covers American thought 
down to 1800; his second volume, entitled The Romantic Revolution in 
America, reaches to 1860; and a third volume, to be entitled The Begin- 
nings of Critical Realism in America, is to bring the account down to 
1920. While throughout his narrative the economic, the political, the in- 
dustrial elements do not appear so much for their own sake as they do 
in Beard, they are present—present to give content, explanation, and 
justification to American literature in a way that has not hitherto been 
shown on so generous a scale. Allowing for individual predilection in the 
choice of men and books to be treated, allowing for not a little liberalis- 
tically prejudiced interpretation, allowing for errors in technical fields, 
as for instance Parrington’s assumption that since John Locke favored a 
constitutional monarchy he could not be a democrat—allowing for these 


and other possible defects, there is little ground for doubting that this 


work will long remain the best history of American literature. For the 
author sees literature as a sociological and economic phenomenon, and 
so sees it divested of all false romance and invested with a maximum of 
cultural significance. Literature becomes in the hands of this sane mind 
not verbal delicacy, but a record of the deprivations and complementary 
aspirations that drive men to self-expression. Literature so conceived is 
philosophy—philosophy with its feet on the ground, wherever its head 
may be. 

The first volume, published in part already in the Cambridge His- 
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tory of American Literature, represents the influence upon early America 
of English factors, particularly of English independency. The heroes, as 
would be expected from the point of view openly espoused, are Roger 
Williams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and other lesser figures 
of their kind, though it must be admitted that there is a sense of fairness 
toward, and not infrequently of genuine appreciation for, the villains of 
New England pietism. With the theocratic state a thing of fading mem- 
ory and Jefferson in political power, the first volume ends. The second 
evaluates the native reactions to the world now partly conquered and dis- 
covered anew under the influence of French romanticism. The scene of 
action between the two changes from New England to the South and the 
West. The method followed amid such a welter of material is that of lay- 
ing out logical divisions and developing them around biographical nuclei. 
In an enlightening discussion of “The Chief Stewards of Theocracy,” for 
example, John Cotton is presented as the “priest,” John Winthrop as the 
“magistrate”; and in a constrasting chapter Thomas Hooker figures as a 
“puritan liberal” and Roger Williams as the “seeker.” Where so many 
characters must be presented this method gives a certain choppiness of 
effect and makes a genuine integration very difficult; but it must be ad- 
mitted on the other hand that the method makes for concreteness and 
the dominance of the human element. Indeed, the ever near cosmic 
background that at times superinduces in Beard a suggestion of bravado 
in the face of futility is entirely lacking in Parrington. Of men and their 
ideas he writes; of metaphysics and destiny he has nothing to say. 

All students of American literature and life will look forward eagerly 
to the completion of Parrington’s fine work. It will present, when fin- 
ished, an intelligible picture of letters upon this continent, and it might 
do something to change the emphasis in the teaching of English from 
dry-as-dust linguistics to the lively expression of human emotions and 
passions and interests which literature as a body comprises. Beard’s two 
great volumes will stand out as a satisfying synthesis by a mind mature, 
urbane, and mellow, of the welter which we call America. And in their 
joint and individual excellencies, these literary productions will enforce 
alike the same lesson, a lesson beautifully stated by Parrington: “To 
enter once more into the spirit of those fine old idealisms, and to learn 
that the promise of the future has lain always in the keeping of liberal 
minds that were never discouraged from their dreams, is scarcely a profit- 
less undertaking, now without meaning to those who like Merlin pursue 
the light of their hopes where it flickers above the treacherous marsh- 
lands.” 

T. V. 
University oF CHICAGO 
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GENERAL THEORY OF VALUE: ITs MEANING AND Basic PRInct1- 
PLES CONSTRUED IN TERMS OF INTEREST. By Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. Pp. xvii+- 
702. 

The value of this treatise of Professor Perry’s is in direct proportion 
to its length, the texture being so firm and even that each paragraph is a 
substantial addition. The surface is not lustrous, but it is smooth; and 
the book has the rare distinction of being clear and direct throughout. 
It thus fulfils what may well be thought the primary function of philo- 
sophical speculation; it is the clarification of a complex subject, and this 
not only positively in offering a general theory of value which is applied 
in relevant illustrative detail, but also negatively in making clear oppos- 
ing opinions and crucial considerations at those points where the author’s 
theory differentiates itself. It articulates a structure and at the same time 
exposes its foundations. It thus prepares the way not only for Professor 
Perry’s projected volume on the specific realms of value, moral, religious, 
and so on, but also for the development, by those not convinced of its 
soundness at all points, of their critical objections and differing construc- 
tions on issues unambiguously drawn up. 

The first section of the book is largely taken up with a review of op- 
posing accounts of the general nature of value, and it will of course be 
objected that the treatment of these is too brief and abstract to be con- 
vincing as refutation. But it should be remarked that brevity and ab- 
straction are absolutely necessary if the opposing views are to be pre- 
sented at all, and that while we might easily accuse the author of failing 
to present such views with full sympathy, it is clear in the nature of the 
case that they seem to him always to some degree erroneous. Error is the 
one thing that a philosopher cannot love. Moreover, the statements give 
every evidence of being in summary the long-considered criticism of a 
mind particularly at home in the subject. If this criticism can be met, the 
clear presentation of it here offers a most auspicious point of departure 
for profitable discussion, while for students such a résumé is invaluable. 
It may be added, too, that the patient study and exposition involved in 
presenting it so completely and systematically, and with such thorough 
documentation, are scarcely less to be admired than the directness and 
lucidity of the presentation itself. 

Professor Perry’s own view of the general nature of value, a view 
which he has given briefly in several more or less controversial articles 
scattered through some ten or twelve years of various journals, not to 
mention his Moral Economy of 1909, is that value is “the peculiar rela- 
tion between any interest and its object; or that special character of an 
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object which consists in the fact that interest is taken in it” (p. 124). 
“Any object of any interest” has value. That no character, whether rela- 
tional predicate or simple quality, can possibly be a fact, seems to some 
of us a fundamental deliverance of an analysis of the categories, unavoid- 
able moreover as embodying one of the distinctions upon which the pos- 
sibility of logical articulation rests. But for Professor Perry’s main re- 
sults this is not an important consideration, even if it is so; for Professor 
Perry is an empirical investigator, a “scientific” philosopher—like Aris- 
totle, let us say—and what he investigates in this volume is interest: the 
biological approach to it, its modes, its relations to cognition, its manner 
of integration in individuals and among individuals in society, its genesis 
and mutations, and its comparison and measurement. These six topics 
fill the rest of the book. Whether the given definition of value in general 
is or is not invulnerable, no one doubts that interest has here an extreme- 
ly important bearing. If value is not the interest-relation as existentially 
established, perhaps value is, like God, not a subject for rational investi- 
gation. Thus, while the realistic importance of Professor Perry’s analysis 
remains unquestioned, the importance of any so-called values not inti- 
mately bound up with human interests, or of a theory of value which is 
not also an account of such interests, is highly dubious. Except as un- 
enlightened faith or prejudice, masquerading as rational philosophy, it 
would in fact seem quite impossible. 

The chapters on the biological approach to interest and the modes of 
interest are a critical acceptance of behaviorism. If one feels that some 
of these psychological analysis are figurative or diagrammatic, or even 
mythical, one also reminds one’s self that no science is quite literzi, and 
that the realm of modern psychology, instead of being a mapped contin- 
ent, is a vast—though no doubt partly imaginary—sea, not thoroughly 
charted, stirred to its depths by the winds of vigorous inquiry, and peril- 
ously rough with the waves of confident dogma that ride over its surface 
and burst loudly and sometimes spectacularly on its shores. Mr. Perry, 
not being a professional psychologist, has had to be content with a 
searching review of recent theory, in which, as elsewhere, he is always 
mindful of the teachings of his beloved master, William James. But this 
review is of great scope and infinite detail, and from it he is able to draw 
for us a most acceptable and enlightening account of interest in terms of 
biological tendencies and the adjustments of governing and subordinate 
responses, positive and negative. The distinguishing feature of interested 
human behavior is the fact that the response is directed upon an object 
“somehow presented or represented,” “the expectation of which is the 
cause of its existence” (p. 236). 
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This leads to the analysis of cognition, where Professor Perry is at 
his best. Characteristically dispassionate and meticulous, he lays bare, 
and thus removes, one confusion after another; and while he introduces 
a few new and somewhat forbidding terms, it is plain enough that for 
clarity this was all but imperative. In any case the resulting analysis 
leaves little to be desired. The sense in which judgments give us the ob- 
jects of interest and thus may be said to embody the expectations which 
lead to their own fulfilments, either progressively or recurrently, leaves 
it also perfectly clear that the active constituents of a given interest, that 
which gives an object value, are not themselves judgments. Interest thus 
creates value; and cognition, while it serves interests much as Hume said 
it did in presenting ends and guiding us to means, reason being neces- 
sarily and therefore properly only the slave of the passion—cognition, 
while it thus serves interests, cannot directly either create or destroy 
values, but only mediate them. This section of the book would appear 
to settle a long controversy, not by denying flatly what has been most 
convincingly contended for, but by analyzing these contentions to show 
that they do not, if unambiguously put, make out the case for judgment 
as against interest in the constitution of values. The two play clearly 
distinct réles, and that of interest is primary. 

The treatment of integration of interests precedes that of genesis and 
mutation and comparison because, as I take it, Mr. Perry is anxious to 
show that interests themselves are primarily individual and not social. 
This of course follows from the biological approach; for if interest is a 
special sort of biologically conditioned response to a represented object, 
society as such cannot have interests in the sense in which individuals 
do. One might hope that Professor Perry’s acute and convincing argu- 
ments here would be seriously taken into account were it not that what 
he says will always seem to a certain type of mind destructive of the 
highest values in life. If it could only be recognized by such minds that 
accurate analysis cannot by any least shadow of a possibility destroy 
either truth or values, we should not only eliminate much vague insis- 
tence on eternal and immutable values, and on such confused and con- 
fusing concepts as social value and the communal mind or soul, but we 
should also have disposed of the quarrels of religion and superstition 
with science and philosophy. And one does not expect such sudden mil- 
lenial effects from the study of any book. If they are ever to be achieved, 
however, this is the sort of book to help in the achievement. For while 
its spirit is rigorously analytical and scientific, there could hardly be a 
more authentic and convincing expression of a guiding moral ideal than 
the concluding chapter; Mr. Perry is the negative instance to refute the 
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bugbear of tender-minded moralists, the fear of analytical destruction, 
for in Mr. Perry, while analysis is rampant, his moral ideal remains su- 
premely integral. This ideal is, as he says, the offspring of Christianity 
and of democracy, and he names it the all-benevolent will. But it is still 
a personal and therefore individual will; and its supremacy is grounded 
self-evidently on intensity, naturally upon preference, and rationally 
upon inclusiveness, for these are the standards of criticism and measure- 
ment of values that are theoretically available, and, as is fully shown, the 
standards that are constantly applied in practice. 

As to the consistency of a standard of preference with more strictly 
quantitative standards, the case is made out on the basis of independent 
but compatible kinds of magnitude rather than merely different dimen- 
sions; so that Mr. Perry avoids the conventionally ridiculed slip of Mill 
as a Utilitarian. Magnitude being thus of three different kinds, inclu- 
siveness is the only standard for final comparison, and when it cannot 
be employed, as between conflicting interests of different individuals 
having different scales of preference, one value cannot be held to out- 
weigh another. Mr. Perry’s account here is extraordinarily interesting; 
but his three chapters are as brief an exposition as would even make the 
points out, and it would be useless to try and give them in a few sen- 
tences. I think that it can safely be said, however, that he so fully meets 
the often urged objection to any relative theory of value, viz., that such 
a theory furnishes no basis for criticism or comparison, that the burden 
of proof must for the present lie with the objectors. It is also to be re- 
membered that a theory which should make all interests commensurable, 
much less actually harmonizable, would belie the facts, and that a theory 
according to which there is no strictly rational procedure for balancing 
all interests satisfactorily one against another in the same world seems 
on the face of it to come out in the right general direction. 

The least adequate, and, as I think, the least convincing, parts of 
the book are the treatment of feeling, and perhaps in consequence, the 
treatment of aesthetic value, so far as to include it under the general 
theory. If Mr. Perry is right as to the nature of all value, and if it 
happens also to be the case that beauty is directly intuited as a so-called 
tertiary quality of an object, and not an interest-relation, nor yet medi- 
ated by judgment, the realm of fine art will not be included in any “prop- 
er sequel to the present work,” since beauty as feeling, or as an immedi- 
ately felt character of things, or as appearance constituted by mistaken 
reference, can hardly be called an interest-relation even of the recurrent 
sort. On Mr. Perry’s own account it would ave value, but it would not 
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be a value or a specific kind of value. Aesthetic theorists may be quite 
wrong in thinking that we behold or intuit beauty on the very surface of 
sense-experience, but Mr. Perry has not shown that they are wrong. If 
they are right, beauty is not a case of value under Mr. Perry’s definition, 
but at most only valuable, as gold might be, and as, according to Mr. 
Perry, truth is. Moralists, too, would object that the heart of morality 
has escaped Mr. Perry’s scrutiny. But their case against him is less easy 
to maintain since morality, unlike beauty, cannot be seen as on the face 
or the intuited form of the object of sense preception. And in the best 
of worlds, measured by Mr. Perry’s standards, a world where the great- 
est possible number of the most highly preferred interests were harmoni- 
ously maintained at their maximum intensity, one has a suspicion that 
morality as such would be superseded by goodness. Not so beauty, I 
think, which might well be the very real and objective appearance of that 
world to its inhabitants. 

The General Theory of Value is, as might go without saying, a dis- 
tinguished and scholarly achievement of masterly proportions. Some such 
comprehensive study has long been badly needed, more particularly by 
students whose reading must be in English, and to have this want sup- 
plied by so complete and authoritative a work is great good fortune. If 
the reader could sometimes wish that its author were more often pos- 
sessed and swept along by the power of an idea, that would be wishing 
him to be not quite sane and either more or less than a philosopher and 
a scholar. Who but the absolutely disinterested sage could so fully an- 
alyze the social phenomena of interest, its changes and conflicts, its com- 
plex integrations, with no hint of irony and no touch of bitterness, no 
committing of himself to praise or to blame? But if Mr. Perry avoids 
the pitfalls of poetic possession and the false persuasiveness of reforming 
zeal, he cannot altogether escape the charge of moral enthusiasm. The 
fact that he never deviates from the level tread of considered judgment 
does not prevent the revelation of himself as an enthusiastic, though 
strangely well-grounded and critical, exponent of that ideal of the Chris- 
tian and democratic traditions that he so carefully and analytically ex- 
pounds as the Highest Good. And there is also the exciting force of per- 
sonal conviction and the quicker tempo and sharper tone of personal con- 
cern in pages devoted to defending the efficacy of reason and to correct- 
ing misleading statements about complexes and rationalization. If a 
philosopher is to have enthusiasms, surely these are legitimate ones; and 
it is at any rate comforting, if irrelevant, to feel that even this most sane 

*See especially p. 305: “The so-called tertiary qualities . . . . are the appear- 
ance constituted by such mistaken reference,” and the rest of the paragraph. 
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and balanced of contemporary American thinkers must now and then be- 
tray his own very personal and human concern for philosophy itself as 
well as for men’s highest good. 


D. W. PRALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SHORTER NOTICES 
INDIVIDUALISM AND INDIVIDUALITY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN STUART 
Mitt. By Charles Larrabee Street. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 

Co., 1926. Pp. 136. Price, $1.25. 

Done as a doctoral dissertation at Columbia University, this little book 
presents a survey of the literary work of John Stuart Mill from a specialized 
point of view. “Its thesis is that the expanding idea of individuality and a 
growing concern for individuality in society (which was directly related to his 
own growing personality) played an important part in Mill’s thought and is 
essential to the understanding of his social and political philosophy.” Méiill’s 
own philosophy, as distinguished from that taught him, is shown to have as its 
key the tremendous significance of human personality, and reasons are adduced 
to show that it sprung from joy in his own emancipation and growth and from 
his deep attachments to the few intimate friends that he had, especially from 
his relationship to Mrs. Taylor, later his wife. There is no index, though a 
working bibliography. As an appendix there is reprinted Mill’s review of G. C. 
Lewis’ Use and Abuse of Political Terms. % 

. V.S. 


SCHLEIERMACHER’S SOLILOQUIES: AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE Mon- 
OLOGEN WITH A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION AND APPENDIX. By Horace Le- 
land Friess. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. lx+-176. 
Price, $2.00. 


This is the first translation into English of Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies. 
But the book contains much more than a well-done translation. The introduc- 
tion, which covers the first half of Schleiermacher’s life and development, char- 
acterizes in a finely balanced manner “the romantic spirituality of the Solilo- 
quies, shows its origins in the growth of our culture and its relations to modern 
religious currents.” Following the translation itself is an appendix in which is 
presented in measure less full, but with the same appreciative insight, the 
second half of Schleiermacher’s life. There is a selected bibliography and a 
full index. The work as a whole is very competently done and is attractively 


published. 


UnrIversaL KNowLepce. By an editorial board of five. New York: Universal 

Knowledge Foundation, Inc., 1927. Pp. vi+-1694. 

This is the first of twelve proposed volumes of an encyclopedia of univer- 
sal knowledge. Its purpose, however, is hortatory as well as didactic. It pro- 
poses not only to explain briefly and non-technically everything worth knowing 
in modern times, but also “to develop in those who use it that sense of propor- 
tion which should result from the educative process, either in the school or 
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through other agencies.” The first volume extends from A to Azymites. There 
seems to be a partiality shown for religious topics, and a further partiality for 
Catholic authorities in the treatment of such topics. The partial list of con- 
tributors published at the end of this volume furthers the suspicion that the 
aim of the volume is, sub rosa, apologetic as well as expository. Under “Atom- 
ism” one reads that “at bottom, neutral monism is only a new and specious 
name for the old materialism.” Under “Authority,” one reads that “the State 
is established by God, as is proved by reason and revelation... . . Only in 
the keeping of the Church which God established are the fundamental rights 
of man, whether natural or supernatural, secure from violation.” 

T.V.S. 


THE BRIDGE TO FRANCE. By Edward N. Hurley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+-338. Price, $5.00. 


This is a straightforward account by the war-time Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board of the achievement under great difficulties that finally 
made possible the maintenance of a substantial American army in France. 
Many of the notable characters of the war flit across the pages so heavily dotted 
with ships: Wilson, Schwab, Edison, Ford, Colby, Hoover, Pershing, March, 
Northcliffe, Geddes, Kerensky, House, Dawes, Reading, Foch, Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and many others. Among the many problems overcome by the 
Shipping Board, as described by the author, are the conceiving and building of 
the fabricated steel ships, wooden, composite, and concrete ships, operating the 
carrying fleet, supply of materials, recruiting, housing, and transporting ship- 
yard workers, making seamen out of inexperienced human material, protecting 
ships from submarines, and convoying ships across the Atlantic. The general 
temper of the discussion of both tasks and men is romantic rather than critical 
—especially is this true of the treatment accorded Woodrow Wilson. 


THE IDEA oF SociaAL Justice: A Stupy oF LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE BETWEEN 1900 
AND 1926. By Charles W. Popkin. With an Introduction by W. G. S. 
Adams. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvii-++so5. Price, $3.50. 


It may be that Professor Adams sees too kindly the work of his student in 
declaring that this book is “the first attempt by a comprehensive survey to ex- 
amine how the idea of social justice is finding new forms of expression in two 
of the great states of the world,” but the merits of the treatise are such that he 
certainly must be applauded when he declares that “it deserves a generous wel- 
come.” The treatment itself is highly specific and careful; it is a well-docu- 
mented study of what actually has been done in the two countries surveyed in 
the direction of a fairly well-defined ethical goal. The notion of social justice 
serves as an orientation for the detailed research as well as a justification of it. 
Many people believe in times of great intellectual specialization that the head 
and the heart cannot thus closely associate without disastrous consequences. 
Especially in America is the tendency strong to make ethics all ethics and eco- 
nomics and politics all themselves. This book may be commended to all special 
workers, not merely for the carefully selected data that it contains, but also for 
the union it achieves by overtly treating politics as an ethical instrument. The 
changed relationship of the state to individual welfare revealed in this careful 
study of a quarter-century progress is in the direction and of the order indi- 
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cated by the English schoolboy’s version of Nelson’s famous words: “Every 
man expects England to do her duty.” An extensive selected bibliography of 
the parliamentary debates in England and France during the period, as well as 
of books that lay out the issues and drift, is given. 


T. V.S. 


SPEECH: ITs FUNCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. By Grace Andrus de Laguna. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. Pp. xii+-363. Price, $5.00. 


Taking definite issue with those who have treated language from the point 
of view of individual psychology, the present author not only sees language as 
a social manifestation, but puts it in the orientation afforded by social psychol- 
ogy. As over against those who historically have conceived speech as a mode of 
expressing thought and emotion, she finds her allies in Malinowski, Dewey, and 
others who have treated speech as a mode of action. The common element be- 
tween the animal cry and human speech is the function of both in “co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of the members of the group.” The distinct thing about this 
volume is the persistent way in which both the social nature and social function 
of language is kept to the fore. As the author says, “there has been no attempt 
to apply the conception of speech as a mode of action, and not merely of expres- 
sion, to the problems presented by the evolution of language-structure, on the 
one hand, and of human intelligence, on the other.” The style is simple and 
direct, and the argument moves forward rapidly and convincingly. It is a pity, 
to renew an ancient quarrel, that a book which so generously catches up the 
most forward-looking emphasis of the time upon a matter so important as lan- 
guage and carries it out logically and effectively in correlated fields should by 
the publisher’s price be made practically unavailable to many private individ- 
uals. 


T. V. S. 


Mote PurtosopHy AND OTHER Essays. By Cassius J. Keyser. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1927. Pp. x-+234. Price, $3.00. 
Taking the earth-bound mole as the antithesis of all that philosophy ought 


to be, Professor Keyser in characteristic style initiates this volume of essays 
by preaching the superiority to attainable ideals of ideals that in their unattain- 
ability eternally urge man’s search to vaster issues. “Pursuit of the unattain- 
able is the proper vocation of man.” There follow thirty brief but vigorously, 
and at times beautifully, expressed essays on as many subjects—subjects rang- 
ing from “An Educational Test” and “Side Remarks” to “The Nature of Man” 
and “The Significance of Death.” 


T. V. S. 


Tue TEACHING OF THE EARLY CHURCH ON THE USE OF WINE AND STRONG 
Drink. By Irving Woodworth Raymond. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. Pp. 170. Price, $3.00. 

This is a careful first-hand study of the attitude of the Christian church 
during the first five centuries of its existence toward the use of wine and strong 
drink as beverages. The general conclusion is that the early church regarded 
nothing as bad in itself, but all things good if rightly used. There was a right 
use of strong drink. Drunkenness was uniformly condemned, but the moderate 
use of alcoholic drinks was generally accepted. The major question was never 
to use or not to use. While there were ascetic emphases, they were sectarian 
rather than general. While abstinence was sometimes advised for certain 
classes and for special purposes, total abstinence was never preached or ac- 
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cepted as the general view of the early church. While the author’s declaration 


that he has “‘no cause to plead in this study’”’ may be true so far as the question 
under issue is concerned, the general attitude of the volume as a whole pleads 
apologetically the cause of Christianity. There is a bibliography and a good 
index. 


T. V.S. 


History OF Prostitution. By Paul La Croix (Pierre Dufour). Translated 
from the original French by Samuel Putnam. 3 vols. Chicago: Pascal 
Covici, 1926. I, pp. x-+-565; II, pp. 584; III, pp. 600. Price, $30.00. 


These three volumes claim to trace the history of prostitution “among all 
the peoples of the world, from the most remote antiquity to the present day.” 
In so far as that task were seriously essayed the method would be set ‘in ad- 
vance, and set inadequately; for only such a foundation as is laid in travelers’ 
stories, in literary askances, and a minimum amount of personal research could 
possibly be available. The history was written in 1851-52, much of it from li- 
braries, by one who came to be called “Bibliophile Jacob,” with industry that 
is assiduous and a motivation that is equivocal. His apology for writing the 
book is to teach “a grave lesson of real utility,” and he constantly adopts a 
hortatory tone in his descriptions and expositions. But the translator suspects 
him of being “a sly old fox” who knows when and where and why to adopt 
tones of respectability and sobriety. 

As regards the volumes themselves, the first is given over to antiquity, 
Greece and Rome. The second to Rome and the Christian era. The third is de- 
voted entirely to the Christian era. Despite its claim to come down to date, the 
study really extends only through the reign of Henry IV of France, and the 
emphasis of the study is heavily upon French manners and morals. Indeed, we 
have here no history of prostitution as such, but loose, uncritical, gossipy ob- 
servations upon the history of morals, with especial regard to the relations be- 
tween sexes. 

The translator warns us not to look for literary graces in La Croix. The 
reviewer adds a caveat against expecting scientific graces. There seems little 
intellectual curiosity back of these indefatigable labors. Of human interest 
there is much. Destiny marches through the pages led by one who warns 
against human foibles but is suspected of a wink on the side when the virtue of 
the great is revealed as small as the virtues of the smali. The edition is an 
artistic sample of bookmaking at its best. There is no index. Only 1,250 sets 
were made, and these for subscribers only. — 


Tue Spirit or ’76. By Carl Becker, J. M. Clark, and William E. Dodd. Wash- 
ington: Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Govern- 
ment, 1927. Pp. 135. Price, $1.50. 

These three lectures delivered by the three authors in commemorating the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the year that witnessed the publication of 
the Wealth of Nations and the Declaration of Independence might seem ini- 
tially to constitute a book only by grace of being delivered on a common occa- 
sion. But there is unity of tone also. Three such outstanding liberals as these 
American scholars must see their age and every age more or less alike. Each 
has taken his own method of recreating the spirit of the stirring year in the 
celebration of which the lectures were arranged. Professor Becker presents, 
under the guise of a hitherto unpublished document, the analysis of an influen- 
tial New York business man, Jeremiah Wynkoop, as he slowly changed from a 
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loyal British subject to an American patriot who would see the cause of inde- 
pendence through to victory. Not only does the document recreate the con- 
temporary scene, but it also gives a psychological analysis almost poignant in 
its intimacy of the rationalizations which a transfer of political loyalty may in- 
volve. Professor Clark succeeds in interpreting Adam Smith in the light of the 
mercantilist theories against which Smith reacted, as well as in the light of the 
industrialism to which he pointed by his emphasis upon economic freedom and 
by his faith in its certain beneficence. Professor Dodd paints with little flourish 
and a minimum of moralizing an impressionistic picture of the men and local 
measures involved in converting Virginia from a favorite colony of the British 
crown into a stiff-necked rebel determined to make 1776 the beginning of a new 
era. There is, however, a unity about this small volume deeper than that of 
occasion or of tone. It is a unity of ethical emphasis: a common belief that the 
“spirit of ’76” is a persisting will to universalize the liberty and opportunity 


that the few in every age have tasted and found to be good. Jeremiah Wynkoop 
was stirred by this will; Adam Smith was its eighteenth-century voice; and 
Patrick Henry became its revolutionary propagandist. 


T. V. S. 


Tue Hinpvu View or Lire (Upton Lectures, Oxford, 1926). By S. Radhak- 
rishnan, King George V Professor of Philosophy, University of Calcutta. 
London: George Allen & Unwin; New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 133. 
Price, 5s net. 


This is an “apologia” for Hinduism without any critical appreciation of 
the peculiarities of that religion. The idea that every human being and every 
nation and group has an individuality of value is said to be Hinduism; but in 
what sense the very latest conceptions of moral quality can be said to be either 
Hindu or Christian or of any other ancient tradition—that is not explained. 
Again the author says “India has known for centuries what Freud is populariz- 
ing in Europe,” which can only mean that the author has never read Freud. As 
for “caste,” the author says that “while it has resulted in much evil, there are 
some sound principles underlying it,” but neither the evil nor the good is an- 
alyzed. Indeed the book may serve as a vague popular indication that the mod- 
ern Hindu can read into Hinduism as much as a iiberal theologian can read into 
Christianity; but it has no value as a statement of historical fact or as analysis 
of a particular religious experience. The general statements of principles are 
merely repetitions of the current platitudes, which are serviceable in the pulpit. 
C.D: 


Mrnp In Evotution. By L. T. Hobhouse. 3d ed. 1926. London: Macmillan 
& Co. Large 8vo. Pp. 483; index. Price, 125s.6d. net. 


This edition is a reprint of the second, with the addition of two interesting 
and important appendixes, one on “Configuration,” or the Gestalt theory, the 
other on “Instinct in Man.” In the former appendix Professor Hobhouse indi- 
cates that the term “correlation,” which he had himself already used, seems to 
be more significant of mental activity than Gestalt ; and indeed, structure or 
configuration does seem to exclude movement. In the appendix on “Instinct” 
there is a much fuller discussion, which will be found illuminating by students 
of moral theory as well as psychologists. Indeed, Professor Hobhouse’s clarity 
of exposition and sanity of judgment give his analysis a special value, now that 
“instinct” plays so large a part in theories of mental life. — 
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